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Here's YOUR Chance To 
S trengthen Our Democracy | 


PECIAL numbers, such as the one 

you are now reading, have been the 

spearhead of the work at Survey Asso- 
ciates for the past thirty years. 


To show as we do in this number why, 
in postwar America, work for all is man- 
datory—how plans afoot can provide 
the necessary work—how international 
team play can lead to an economy of 
abundance 


. that is only half the 


process, our half. 


To help translate these findings and 


recommendations into action is 


Where You Come In. ee 


Select three, six, nine or more mem- 


bers of your community of friends— 


teachers, clergymen, leaders of labor 


and management, librarians, students, 


public officials, members of discussion’ 


groups. Include libraries in nearby army 


camps and members of our armed forces 


now stationed in this country for they, 


above all, the opinion polls reveal, are 


asking “Will we have jobs after the 


war?” 


Send them gift 


Three Copies For S/ 


(REGULARLY 50 CENTS EACH) 
If you prefer, send us a sum of money 
to mail copies at this rate to army camp 
libraries. The copies will be sent in your 


name, if you wish. 


Better yet, send gift subscriptions of 
Survey Graphic including From War to 
W ork—not at the regular rate of three 
dollars a year but at the introductory 


rate of five months for only one dollar. 


Hundreds of our present subscribers, 
introduced to Survey Graphic in this 
way, have come to learn why in the 
words of Raymond Gram Swing, “A 
wider reading of Survey Graphic would 


make for a wiser America.” 


Bear in mind that in printing this en- 
larged number we are bound by paper 
curtailment regulations, so we are likely 
to sell out, as we did in the previous 
number of our Calling America Series, 


within a month of publication. 


Order now ... on the convenient form 
slipped in this number. Mail your order 


with payment to 


copies of this special SURVEY 


number at the excep- 


tionally low rate of 
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50 cents extra; Canadian 75 cents. Entered as second class m: 


Survey Graphic, 112 
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A NEW ISSUE OF THE PROTESTANT 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Ne Some of the articles that no magazine or newspaper will ever quote L 


Kenneth Leslie, the editor who does not believe in covering up the truth, 


a —you can only read them by subscribing to The Protestant, edited by f 


PRAISE FOR RUSSIA PITY FOR JEWS 


AN EDITORIAL—BY KENNETH LESLIE 


THE FLIGHT TO ATHEISM 


THE BERLIN—ALGIERS 
—NEW YORK 
FINANCIAL AXIS 


By X X X 


The inside story of the gigantic 
Franco-German Trust which 
controls the raw material bases 
in North Africa. 


PAPAL COLLABORA- 
TION WITH HITLER 


By Henry Walter Brann 


The proselytizing campaign of 
the enslaved population in the 
Nazi-occupied areas of the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus by 
Roman Catholic missionaries. 


A SERMON—BY PAUL TILLICH 


METHOD IN STUPIDITY 
By Gaetano Salvemini 


Who pays for London’s and 
Washington’s stupidity? 


YOU CANNOT SIT DOWN ON BAYONETS 
BY PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


There is to be a re-alignment of forces, a new balance of power in Europe. 
That new balance of power, it is hoped by certain groups, will be instituted, 
maintained and held in place by American and British bayonets. What is 
that new re-alignment in Europe? 


THE 
FORGOTTEN STATES 
By Alva W. Taylor 


The sordid tale of America’s 
Poll Tax lands by a brilliant 
writer and a member of the So- 
cial Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 


READERS’ DIGEST 
CAPITALISM 


By Harry F. Ward 


A brilliant analysis of what 
a certain brand of capitalism 
means by “free enterprise.” 


“FRANCO ‘FAVORITE 
SON’ OF POPE”’ 


By Lawrence Fernsworth 


Mr. Fernsworth reviews and in- 
terprets Appeasement’s Child 
by Thomas J. Hamilton. 


ANTI-SEMITISM TRIUMPHANT 


AN EDITORIAL—BY JOSEPH BRAININ 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER — FIVE ISSUES — ONE DOLLAR 


THE PROTESTANT 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me the next 5 issues 
of THE PROTESTANT. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
THE PROTESTANT 


The Magazine — which recog- 


nizes the truth as its only censor 
ADDRESS cticctas » «s Perr et hee aries at oe 


ball el le eels | 
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UNUSUAL 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail 
Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, 


retail prices. 


would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your | 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. A SHORT HISTORY OF NURSING. From 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 3rd 
edition, completely revised. Fully illus. with 
contemporary prints. Index. 404 pages. 98c 
Published at $3.00. 


2. THE PICTURE GARDEN BOOK AND GAR- 
DENER’S ASSISTANT. By Richard Pratt. With 
30 color photographs by Edward Steichen. An 
excellent book of instruction covering the vari- 
ous types of gardens with magnificent illustra- 
tions and expert information on seeds, paths, 
pots, tools, lawns, shrubs, cutting, fertilizers, 
bulbs, wire gardens, jungle gardens, spring gar- 
dens, indoor gardens, etc. $1 69 
Pub. at $5.00. . 


3. ANYONE CAN PAINT! By Arthur Zaiden- 
berg. Instructor in Drawing, New York Uni- 
versity, author of “Anyone Can Draw.” With 
133 «allustrations in color and halftone. Size 
8x11”. A clear and effective book of instruc- 
tion that will enable anyone who can draw to 
paint in oils, water colors, tempera, etc., and 
to make etchings, lithographs, wood- $2 69 
cuts, linoleum blocks, etc. Only . 


4. ANYONE CAN DRAW. By Arthur Zaiden- 
enberg. With over 300 tllustrations. Size 81%4” 
x11”. “A veritable mine of infor- $2 49 
mation.”” Only * 


6. CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. 12 Currier & 
Ives Prints magnificently lithographed in semi- 
litone and 2 in full color. Size nt peinte 11%” 
* 834”. Reproduced from the fifty most famous 
originals in America. As high as $3,000 have 
been paid_ for single prints of the 49 

originals. Special for the 14 prints, only C 


6. THE HERMITAGE MUSEUM. Portfolio of 
30 full color reproductions (Flemish, Dutch and 
French Schools) about 7”x9”, separately mount- 
ed on heavy erpeper 10” x 13%”, ready for 
framing. Paintings by Rubens, Van Dyck, Rem- 
brandt, Hals, etc., with descriptive information, 


details, sizes, etc. Handsome cloth 
bound portfolio. Pub. at $10.00. i $2.98 


7. PSYCHOLOGY. By Robert S. Woodworth. 
The famous standard work on the subject, cov- 
ering the entire science of human behavior, the 
various theories and methods, etc. 69 
Third Edition. Pub. at $3.60. c 


8. COMPLETE ESSAYS OF SCHOPENHAUER. 
7 books in 1, Large clear type. Over 800 
pages. The only one volume edition of the 
complete essays of “the father of all $1 98 
modern psychology.” Only be 


9. FIVE HUNDRED DELINQUENT WOMEN. 
Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Prof. of Criminology, 
arvard Law School. 1st edition. Ap- 
pendices; Index, 539 pages. Knopf, 1934. 
‘Exciting case-histories illustrating types of de- 
linquency among women.” Published $1 89 
at $5.00. . 
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10. RARE MEDICAL ABNORMALITIES, ory 


i Curiosities of Medicine. By G. M. 
ee aM My With 295 unusual illustra- 
tions from contemporary sources. 968 pages. 


(Second hand copies of the 
edition of 


hi 
Specie! $3 .88 


Privately Printed. 
out-of-print former 
work have fetched $25.00), 


11. THE UNDERWORLD OF LONDON. By 
Sidney T. Felstead. 301 pages. Dutton. A 
remarkable book dealing with the criminal ele- 
ment of the world’s largest city.” 98c 
Published at $3.00, 


12. UNMARRIED MINDS. Intimate letters from 
the files of a practicing physician. A doctor 
startles the world with these intimate letters. 
To better understand why some of your friends 
may have found marriage but a hollow shell 
—you will want to read Unmarried 98c 
Minds. Our special price, 


13. THE ART OF MARRIAGE, By J. By Hay- 
den, B.Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this book 
gives vital information. Illustrated. Re- 69c 
vised. Enlarged. Pub. at $2.50. 


14. THE POWERS GIRLS. By John Robert 
Powers. With 35 illustrations. The story of 
models and modeling by the world’s most fam- 
eus director of models. How models are chos- 
en. What qualifications they must have. How 
they are taught. What they are paid, 98 ra 
etc. Pub. at $2.50. 


15. THE DEVIL’S DICTIONARY. By Ambrose 

Bierce. 376 pages. ‘‘Some of the most gorgeous 

witticisms in the English language.”— Cc 
Meneken. Only 


16. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
shows you what to say and what not to say, or 
write. | Witty—Authoritative—Indispen- 98 

sable. Cc 


17. ILLUSTRATED MAGIC. By Ottokar 
Fischer. With 234 instructive illustrations. Size 
7%” x 10”. Macmillan, 1942. A veritable en- 
cyclopedia of magic by an interna- $2 95 


tionally known authority. 

18. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre 
Dumas. Complete and unabridged. Superbly il- 
lustrated with Mead Schaeffer full-page color 
plates. Large clear type. 5 pages. ‘The 
greatest romantic story of all time.” $1 39 


Special 
19. THE ATLANTIC SYSTEM. By Forrest 
sone The fiery of A eae control 
of the seas. scinatin, story.” 
Published at $3.00. dad ten 98c 


1st edition. 

Profusely illus, With action photographs. res 

Thrilling battles with 

aa of the oc are Siureye and 
cagle-ray we un 

Published at $4008 7) P° $1.69 
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UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their reg 
not second-hand as the prices 


ibrary. In many cases the quantities on hand 
and covered by our 59-year-old MONEY- 


ARGAINS 


ular 


21. ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY 
ROPE WORK. By R. Graumont./ Illus. with 
3,216 beautiful photographs. Terminology; Glos- 
sary; Index. Sizes 8%” x 11”. Cornell, 1939. 
Practically every knot known to mankind the 


world over is clearly and completely de 
scribed and illus. in these, 3,216 $4 95 
designs. Now only . 


22. THE PHILIPPINES. Orphans of the Pacific. 
With 31 illustrations. ‘“‘No more sapient, in- 
formative and entertaining book on this battle- 
ground of the Far East has been 
written.” Pub. at $3.50. 


23. POISON ARROWS. By Grace Thompson 


$1.29" 


Seton. With many illustrations from photo- 
graphs, A thrilling tale of a daring journey 
among the unsubdued tribes of upper 98c¢ 
Indo China. Pub. at $3.00. . 


24. MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The 
life story of America’s best loved writer, one 
of the world’s great humorists. A rich, colorful 
and exciting story of a great personality in the 


fascinating decades when America was coming 


Two volumes. | 
Our special price for the set, 


of age. 


98c 


25. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By Lewis V. 
Cummings. Fully illus. with maps. 
“Never before has Alexander the Great, dic- 
tator, military genius, world conqueror, been 
made so alive or so contemporary as $1 29 
in this biography.’”? Pub. at $3.75. . : 


462 pages. — 


> 
26. PASCAL. The Life of a Genius. By Morris 


Bishop. Illustrated. The fascinating life of the 
world’s famous 17th century scientific and 
mathematical genius. “One of the $1 29 
world’s miracle minds.’’ Pub. at $3.50. . 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


THE UNION LIBRARY 


ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


L218 45-5 Guach 

10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
(Mark circle around books desired) 


O Please send me FREE Catalog No. 
330-SG, containing hundreds of equally — 


unusual Book Bargains—just off the 
press! 


Name 


Address 
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EVERY WEEK FROM COAST TO COAST 


NORMAN 
THOMAS 
ls On The Air 


NORMAN THOMAS speaks out boldly for inde- 
pendence for India, for support of the army Hitler 
fears so much — the underground movement in 
Europe—,, for feeding the starving children abroad, 
against the regimentation of labor, for the main- 
tenance of civil liberties, for consideration now of 
the problems of the peace to come, for extending 
democracy in every field of life. He is building for 
a post-war world which, by a world federation of 
democratic cooperative commonwealths, will end 
the threat of new wars. 


THESE TALKS 


LISTEN IN EVERY WEEK 


City Station Time 
New York City... WOXR Sunday 1:45 P.M. 
Washington, D.C. WOL Sunday 10:45 P.M. 
Chicago ...... WAIT Sunday 6:45 P.M. 
Detroit ....... WILB Sunday 6:15 P.M. 
San Francisco .. KYA Sunday 5:45 P.M. 
Los Angeles ... KPAS Monday 6:00 P.M. 


(The above is only a partial list. Write THE 
CALL, 303 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
for stations in your area.) 


’ 


are sponsored by THE CALL, official organ of the Socialist Party and 


America’s foremost radical weekly. Week after week, Norman Thomas cuts through the maze 
of ballyhoo and half-truths to bring to the radio audience a clear analysis of the major prob- 
lems of our day. Radio can be an effective weapon for truth. But it is expensive. We invite 
your support for the maintenance and expansion of the Norman Thomas Radio Series. 


YOU WON’T always agree with THE CALL but 
you'll always be interested. In every issue you'll 
find something you want to know about but can’t 
get elsewhere. THE CALL caters to no advertisers, 
bows to no dictators, fears no fuehrer. THE CALL 
fights your fight—the good fight against recurring 
Ss poverty and the cruelties of a collapsing social 
c order. That’s why THE CALL is a “must” on your 
reading list. JUST USE THIS COUPON ==> 


Read THE CALL 
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THE CALL 
303 FOURTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Lay Send me a sample copy of your paper. 
ae 


“(> Enclosed is $1 for an 8 months trial sub- 
scription. 


Fal GRaclosed ig! $ tans cre as a contribution to 
keep Norman Thomas on the air. 
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He can smile through it all 


So let’s keep a smile a-going 


back here, too. 


Even though war is crowding 

the wires, telephone people still 

want to give you pleasant, — 
friendly service. Materials for 
new telephone facilities are 

not to be had, But there’s nol 
shortage of patience and - 
understanding. 


a 


S 


Takes a lot of pulling together 
to do this and we appreciate the 


help from your end of the line. ~ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


a 


WAR CALLS COME FIRS? 


© Your continued help in making only vital 
calls to war-busy centers is more and mor 
essential every day. 

x, : 


; ‘2 
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The Gist of It 


TURN THE PAGES THAT FOLLOW AND YOU 
will find not only ancient bounties of na- 
ure (page 165) but modern discoveries 
such as plastics and alloys, synthetic rub- 
ser, prefabricated ships (page 185). They’re 
kit of the democracies in the postwar 
world. 


BUT THEY WILL BE AT LOOSE ENDS WITHOUT 
the newer chapter in human ingenuity 
forecast in this special number.—Without 
inventiveness applied to work itself as the 
American way to make opportunity for 
all come true in our time——Without syn- 
thesis of earnings and spendings as the 
prime mover in any self-governing econ- 
omy likely to endure—And without pre- 
fabrication, while the war is on, of plans for 
full employment to insure a free world. 


THIs SPECIAL NUMBER FOLLOWS THE PATTERN 
of our fall special, now in its second edi- 
tion, COLOR (Alain Locke, special editor, 
November 1942). Like it, this deals with 
“Unfinished Business of Democracy”; be- 
gins with today and then trenches on the 
future—first ‘here, and then the world over: 


In Part I, as special editor, Mr. Chase (page 
151) puts the theme with vigor and reach; 
Mr. Hinrichs (page 159), from his coign of 
vantage at the Bureau of Labor Statistics, deals 
with the change-over when war ends; Mr. Fels 
(page 162) explores the long run need. 


Pari II presents human forces in our domestic 
life and their stakes in the outcome— 
We—TueE Preorpre—in a world freed from 
want (Roper) page 169. 
Government—under freedom (Ruml) page 
Ale 
Labor—in the team play for livelihood (Hill- 
man) page 174. 
Business—in steady purchasing power (Hoff- 
man) page 176. 
Agriculture—in the promise of the land 
(Lord) page 180. 
Women—in new _ footholds 
182. 


(Miller) page 


Part Ill gets down to ways and means—to 
American “know-how”; and tools ready to 
our hands. First of all, finance as a dynamic 
control (Eccles, page 189) and social security 
as it underpins workers and families (Stewart, 


page 192); then the employment services— 


against the background of the world’s experi- 


ence (Goodrich and Waelbroeck of the ILO, 
page 194); and four areas for investment and 
development (Hansen, page 198). 


Part 1V—The international setting—visualized 
frem hub to rim of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations—by the ranking English expert on 
Reconstruction (Greenwood, page 204) and by 
a pioneer of New Zealand’s progress (Nash, 
page 206). Next the implementation of the 
United Nations as a creative force for devel- 
ent (Lorwin, page 211), and the call to us 
m the ends of the earth (Gulick, page 215). 


Nor A LITTLE OF ALL THIS WAS IMPLICIT IN 
a manuscript reaching us in the fall of 
1941 from one of the first citizens of Phil- 

elphia who shared the heavens with his 
fellows when he gave a planetarium to the 
Franklin (Continued on page 234) 
| ona 
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Psalm XC 


“The work of our hands establish Thou it” 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


Eighth in our 
WAR TO “CALLING AMERICA” 
WORK Sate 
“A 
Man Is a Working Animal 
by STUART CHASE 
t Special Editor 
, 
¢ Reasonably full employment after this war has run its course 
5 will be the test of the survival of our democracy. A society 


which persistently frustrates its most profound instincts can- 
depression when war orders are withdrawn, she may drag the 
whole world down. But if we move forward to build a more 
| splendid America, we can lift the world with us. : 
px CHLOE Axe SHIT UP WITH NOTHING TO D0 FOR je eperie 
pe are oy et rates d wear vein 
Ouse | wien, st and women are long en 8 ety eee 


ever, a great mass of the able-bodied population is out of 
work for years on end with no hope in sight, the situation 
passes beyond any remedy by hand-outs or doles. “The 
unemployed person,” says Peter F. Drucker in “The Fu- 
ture of Industrial Man,” “is useless and functionless eco- 
nomically. His individual life has no social purpose. . 

His existence is an irrational and incomprehensible one 
for society; and society itself loses all meaning for him. 


Crossed Fingers—Here and Abroad 


I TALKED RECENTLY TO A LABOR MEMBER OF A LABOR-MAN- 
agement production committee in a famous company. He 
is doing everything he can to stimulate production, but 
being a farsighted man he cannot help wondering about 
the ultimate effect. “Why, we’re making improvements 
around this shop that would knock your eye out! Thirty 
percent increase in output per man-hour on that battery 
of lathes, 20 percent in this whole department. A brand 
new method for repairing dies, invented by a worker— 
that red-headed guy over in the corner. It’s swell for win- 
ning the war. But what is it going to do to employment 
around here when the war is over?” 

“You tell me,” I said. 

His lips closed in a thin, tense line. “It’s going to raise 
hell, that’s what it’s going to do. It may put half of us on 
the street, as compared with the same output before the 
war. What I’m telling you is that we’re not going to stay 
on the street. We’re not going to stand for another ten, 
twenty years of depression. If the country can go all out 
for war and hire everybody, it can go all out for peace. 
If industry can’t do the job, the answer is public works, 
and I don’t mean raking leaves.” 

This man is_not a revolutionist. He is proud of his 
company and a favorite of the management. He believes 
that private enterprise should employ men to the limit of 
its capacity. But with all these new labor saving devices, 
how soon will that limit be reached? He stands for mil- 
lions of war workers. They have their fingers crossed. 
They are all right today; where will they be when the 
war ends? 

Let me repeat another conversation, this time with a 
distinguished British economist. We were discussing the 
role of America in the postwar world. 

“I don’t care what you Americans do after the war, so 
long as you do one thing. You can have a high tariff, a 
low tariff, or no tariff. You can concentrate on your home 
market or concentrate on world markets. It makes no 
difference, so long as this one thing is done.” 

“What is it?” 

“So long as you have full employment and keep pros- 
perous. That determines the fate of the nations after the 
war. If you drop into a serious depression, you will not 
only imperil yourselves, you will drag the whole world 
down with you.” 

Full employment is cardinal not alone for American 
workers, but, if our British friend is right, for world 
stability. We are the economic fulcrum of the planet, and 
every day the war lasts, the leverage grows. 


The Social Rot of Idleness 


Mass IDLENESS, LASTING FOR YEARS, IS SOMETHING NEW IN 
human history. It was practically unknown until the 
present century. Handicraft communities never suffered 
from it, for in such societies most citizens are self-em- 
ployed. In the nineteenth century, following the invention 
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of Watt’s steam engine and the rapid growth of the tactory 
system, there were periods of acute depression when un- 
employment was widespread. With recovery, however, 
the idle went back to work. But throughout the 1920's in 
Europe, and the 1930’s in parts of Europe and America, 
such recovery as took place failed to end mass unemploy- 
ment. As Mr. Drucker points out, the high prosperity of 
Germany in 1926 and 1927 did not affect the hard core of 
unemployment. Neither did the boom of 1935 and 1936 
in Britain, nor the American “full recovery” of 1937. Pro- 
duction returned to high levels, but the fact that one man 
in four or five was still out of work “was not only an 
entirely new phenomenon; it was a most frightening one. 
For it showed that industrial society [as we have known 


it] is incapable of integrating a very large number of 


individuals.” 

A vivid and devastating account of the paradox of “re- 
covery” and mass idleness, is found in J. B. Priestley’s 
“English Journey,” written in 1934. He takes us through 
the blighted areas of the North Country and of Glasgow, 
and shows us a society rotting like a November apple on 
the ground. He confronts us with men who have been on 
the dole since the last war; to men in their late twenties 
who have never had a chance to work. Meanwhile in the 
hard coal fields of Pennsylvania, chronic unemployment 
led to a situation where miners invaded the property of 
the great anthracite companies and began their own wild- 
cat operations, digging and selling coal in defiance of the 
law. They were so strongly supported by local public 
opinion that the companies were helpless. The structure 
of law and order literally collapsed. 

British experience has proved that the dole in itself is 
no solution for the social rot of idleness. If unemployment ~ 
in high energy societies is a sentence of death, unemploy- 
ment insurance is merely a reprieve. Nor are make-work 
programs which fail to give a sense of utility to the 
worker, much better. Raking leaves is no answer. The 
cure for chronic idleness can be found only in a real task - 
which makes sense to the worker, is respected by the com- 
munity, and is utterly divorced from the stigma of charity. 
That is what the biological nature of man demands. 


\ 
What Do We Mean by Full Employment? x 


7 
"i 


Ir THERE ARE 60,000,000 AMERICANS WHO NEED WoRK TO 
support themselves and their families, full employment as~ 
I understand it does not necessarily contemplate putting 
every last one of them to work on Monday morning. 


First, we must deduct the “unemployables,” those so 
handicapped physically or mentally that they cannot con- 
tribute a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. There may 
be a million such persons in the United States today. 
Many of them can do some work and are eager to, but 
if they and their families are to subsist on even a mini-_ 
mum level, a subsidy is inevitable. 


Second, we must deduct “frictional unemployment,” 
the quota temporarily idle because of business vicissitudes 
or shifting from one job to another, or because of the 
seasonal nature of their work, as in food canneries. In a 
work force of 60,000,000, a million or more would be 
without employment at any given moment from fric- 
tional causes. a 

In 1929, before the crash, out of a worki of 
some 48,000,000, it was estimated that Sra aie 
unemployable or frictionally unemployed. 


What We Mean by Mass Unemployment 


BUT BY THE EARLY MONTHs oF 1933, WHEN Hoover Gave 
place to Roosevelt, there were from 13,000,000 to 15,000,- 
000 unemployed, close to one worker out of three. Mil- 
lions more were on part time, with a job, but not a living 
wage. 

Meanwhile, in Germany one man out of three was 
without work. Hitler, who had seized power, burned the 
Reichstag there and Roosevelt was elected here, within a 
few weeks of each other. Was it a coincidence? I doubt it. 
The pressure gauge of unemployment read the same in 
both countries. Thereafter, Hitler found work for the 
idle, largely in making munitions of war. Roosevelt 
helped to find work for nearly half the dispossessed army 
of 1932, but not until the war appropriations of 1940 did 
the American gauge of unemployment fall below 8,- 
000,000. 

It has been estimated that the idleness of the decade of 
the 1930’s cost this nation 100,000,000 man-years of work, 
and $200,000,000,000 worth of goods. This is an appalling 
economic waste, yet it is less wasteful than the erosion of 
the human spirit which that dreadful decade entailed. In 
addition to those who were actually out of work, perhaps 
twice their number were haunted with the thought: 
“How long before I, too, become an outcast?” There was 
a time in 1933 when nine out of ten of the carpenters, 
painters, architects, engineers, masons, in the construction 
industry had nothing to do. Yet foolish people were still 
at large announcing that any worthy man who wanted 
work could find it, and implying that these architects 
and masons were moral delinquents. 

Today, in 1943, not only are we back to 1929 levels, 
Mut an ominous shortage of manpower is rapidly develop- 
ng. Hours of work are being extended. Women are leav- 
ng their homes to work in factories and shops. School- 
yoys are out helping farmers. Men who had retired from 
yusiness are back at their desks. Most Americans have 
ecovered function and status. They can hold their heads 
ip, for they belong to the community again. They have 
york for their hands, and the respect of their fellows. 
The 4,000,000 young men who in 1940 had no work and 
vere not in school, are fighting on a score of fronts. But 
ve must not forget that this was not the result of natural 
conomic recovery. It took a war and $200,000,000,000 of 
fovernment orders to achieve it. 5 

Nor should we forget that when the opportunity for 
york came, the millions of our citizens on public relief 
eized it eagerly. The late William Hodson, commissioner 
f welfare in New York City, drove this point home: 


Families prefer jobs with decent wages to public assistance. 
the fear that relief would pauperize the population and de- 
roy work habits has been dissolved by events. ‘There could 
ot have been the enormous reduction in the relief caseload 
nless there was a willingness to work as job opportunities 
ecame available. .. . There is no unemployment today be- 
wuse the government needs every able-bodied man and wo- 
an for service either in the armed forces or as workers in 
\dustries providing the weapons.* 

‘Mr. Hodson had some millions of people on his relief 
alls during the past ten years. In the middle of the de- 
ression he told me that the congenital “won’t works” 
ight number 5 percent—one in twenty. Perhaps he 


. from Mr. Hodson’s report transmitted to Mayor La Guardia on 
ary it, 1943. (Survey Midmonthly, February 1943.) 
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would have reduced that figure when the caseload went 
down. At all events, his statement is an eloquent refuta- 
tion of the bums-and-loafers school of thought. 


Dynamics of Peace 


WHEN THE WAR ENDS, THE STIMULUS OF WAR WORK WILL 
be withdrawn. What cement will hold the American 
cOmmunity together then? Relief, doles, charity for the 
returning fighters will not provide it. Pep talks about the 
virtues of private enterprise will not provide it. I believe 
the best answer is to begin working for such an exciting 
future for this country, this hemisphere, this world, that 
it will strain the resources of our manpower, even as they 
are now strained in the task of destroying our enemies. 

E. H. Carr, of the London Times and the University of 
Wales, puts it this way in his “Conditions of Peace” 
(1942): 


The new faith will approach the unemployment problem, 
not by way of prevention, but by way of the creation of needs 
vast enough to make a full call on our resources, and morally 
imperative enough to command the necessary measure of 
sacrifice to supply them. All frontal attacks on unemploy- 
ment have failed, and are bound to fail, because the essence 
of the problem is not to create work for its own sake .. . but 
to create work destined to fulfill a purpose felt by the com- 
munity to be worthy of self-sacrifice. Once this purpose is 
recognized—as happens in the case of war—unemployment 
is automatically solved. 


As Professor Carr goes on to point out, Britain after 
the war has no choice but to follow some such path. One 
house in five is said to have been damaged or destroyed 
by the Luftwaffe, and innumerable factories, terminals, 
churches, public buildings, are in ruins. Parliament can 
no longer meet in the Houses of Parliament. If Britain is 
to survive as-a modern community, it must undertake a 
vast program of reconstruction. 

As in war, the financial cost will be a secondary con- 
sideration. The question whether it will pay some in- 
dividual promoter will be irrelevant. Naturally any such 
program will open many opportunities for business in- 
terests, just as a new highway stimulates the roadside 
industries. 

A challenge will confront the people of England to 
make England a fit land to live in. The motivation, Pro- 
fessor Carr believes, will be akin to that of the Middle 
Ages, when the people of Canterbury or Exeter built 
their soaring cathedrals, not to make money for anybody, 
but for the glory of God. 

After the war England will be rebuilt for the glory of 
its people. Incidentally, full employment will result. 


Down to American Earth 


A SIMILAR CHALLENGE WILL CONFRONT THE PEOPLE OF MOST 
European countries, the people of Russia and China. It 
will confront the people of America. We may not be 
bombed and overrun by armies, but huge tasks lie before 
us. We shall have a pledge of freedom from want to be 
redeemed, a war-twisted economy to straighten out, a 
tremendous housing shortage to make up, slums to be 
cleaned, soils and forests to be saved, rivers to be tamed, 
cities to be reconstructed for the demands of the power 
age, a hemisphere to be put in order, a world to be helped 
to its feet again. 
(Continued on page 155) 
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(Continued from page 155) 

What will the American economy look like when 
the guns are silenced? If no plans are laid, will unem- 
ployment be a real threat? The danger, I believe, is great. 
By that time—say in 1945—there will be at least 65,000,000 
Americans at work—12,000,000 in the armed forces, 33,- 
000,000 in the war industries, 20,000,000 making and dis- 
tributing consumers’ goods and services. In other words, 
some 70 percent of the national effort will be devoted to 
war. The 1943 ratio is approaching 60 percent, and The 
New York Times estimates the classes as follows: 


By December, 1943 


10,700,000 
27,300,000 


In the armed services 
War workers 


38,000,000— 60 percent 
24,500,000— 40 percent 


Total war manpower 
Civilian goods and services 


Total manpower 62,500,000—100 percent 


If, by the end of the war, 70 percent of all manpower 
has been mobilized, that is probably. the limit. It is doubt- 
ful if Germany has a higher ratio, though Russia may 
have. On a 70 percent basis, with 12,000,000 in the armed 
services, the count would look like this: 


By the End of the War 

(See pictograph) 
12,000,000 
33,000,000 


In the armed services 
War workers 


45,000,000— 70 percent 
20,000,000— 30 percent 


Total war manpower 
Civilian goods and services 


Total manpower 65,000,000—100 percent 


Sooner or later, then, some 45,000,000 Americans are 
threatened with a shift of occupation. Actually, of course, 
the number that must shift will be somewhat smaller. At 
least three large deductions must first be made. 

Let us suppose that five million citizens remain in the 
armed forces and munitions industries for whatever tasks 
of policing and defense may be in order. 

Suppose another five million continue to produce food 
and supplies for shipment abroad to government order 
under postwar lend-lease. 

A third contingent of five million may leave the work 
front altogether. They will be women going back to their 
homes, youngsters going back to school, older men going 
back to the front porch or the Florida sun. In 1919, it is 
estimated that some two million were so demobilized; 
but that war had mobilized only about 25 percent of our 
manpower. If this proves to be a 70 percent war, the 
number retiring completely is bound to be greater, even 
without allowing for the increase in population since 
1919. 

Deducting these three classes, estimated at five million 
each, we are left with 30,000,000 Americans in the armed 
services or munitions industries to be transferred from 
the occupations of war to those of peace.* This is prob- 
ably the maximum threat of unemployment to the Amer- 
ican community. It is more than twice the number idle 
when the banks closed in 1933. It will be just about half 


*In my book “Goals for America,’ I estimated a shift of 15,000.000 to 
20,000,000, but the estimates were made a year ago when a war effort of 
70 percent seemed fantastic. It does not today. 
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the working population of the United States when the 
war ends. 

If we should allow this threat to develop into an actual- 
ity, it is difficult to imagine a better invitation to an Amer- 
ican fuehrer: 


Come to me, my children; forget your silly chattering Con- 

ess. I will give you a place in the community that is im- 
portant. Every man will be a king. I will not leave you in 
the gutter to starve as your plutocrats and politicians do. 


That is what Hitler said to Germans in the early Thirties, 
and in his way he kept his promise. He made the Ger- 
man people feel important again, and he wiped out un- 
employment. His was perhaps the strongest psychologi- 
cal appeal which can be made in the modern world— 
status and work. 

We are fools indeed if we do not recognize its po- 
tency, and plan accordingly. 


Boom or Slump? 


MANY ECONOMISTS ANTICIPATE A SHORT, BRISK BOOM AFTER 
the war. They doubt if unemployment will develop un- 
til the expected buying spree has spent its force. I hope 
I am wrong, but I think such expectations are over-san- 
guine, for several reasons. 


1. The first reason is that it is difficult to start a boom in 
automobiles, refrigerators, and radios when there are none 
for sale. For months, possibly for a year in some cases, 
durable goods will not be on the market. Before they can 
get there, industry will have to reconvert its plants, and that 
will take time. 

2. The second reason is that if jobs are not available in 
great numbers until the new assembly lines are organized, 
unemployment may gain such headway that citizens will be 
afraid to buy. They will save their money and their war 
bonds. Thus a psychological lack of confidence in the future 
could kill any boom before it starts. 

3. The third réason is that even if demand is brisk, it will 
not be cumulative, as some optimists hold. If your habit 
was to buy a new car every year, you are not going to buy 
five new cars if the war lasts five years. You will buy one. 
The other four have gone with the wind, like the cups of 
coffee which rationing forced you to forego. 

4. The fourth reason comes from new technical improve- 
ments. This war, like the last, is developing some astounding 
devices for saving labor, especially under the pressure of man- 
power shortages. Many of the devices are military secrets. 
We are going to be amazed at the increased efficiency re- 
vealed when the curtain is finally lifted. That is why my 
friend on the labor-management committee, quoted earlier, 
was so worried about technological unemployment. 

5. What will happen to war-inflated towns like Bridgeport 
and Seattle, when war orders go suddenly out from under 
them? 

6. How long will it take to unscramble the normal proc- 
esses of supply and demand from a situation where the gov- 
ernment has been the sole purchaser of 70 percent of the 
whole national output? ; . 

7. How long will it take to reassemble the “consolidated 
plants in such industries as stoves and bicycles, where only a 
few nucleus companies produce the whole output, with 
brands, sales forces, administrative staffs, dissipated for the 
duration? 

For these seven reasons, and I could mention more, I 
doubt whether peace will touch off a buying boom that 
will automatically generate full employment. Some very 
careful planning is in order if 30,000,000 citizens are to be 
transferred from war to peace without disaster. Mean- 


while, Congress makes its dubious contribution by. tty 
ing to wipe out the National Resources Planning Board, 
the chief agency in the country for investigating these 
problems. Presumably this means that many congress- 
men believe there will be no postwar problems. Yet 
the chances are that it will be harder to reconvert the 
economy to peace than it was to convert it to war. In 
the latter case, the market was assured by government 
orders; in reconversion, the market is not yet assured by 
anything but hope. 


Pressures of People 


Mr. Roper’s ARTICLE IN THIS ISSUE MAKES IT CLEAR, ON THE 
basis of scientific public opinion polls, that the American 
people do not propose to tolerate chronic unemployment 
after the war. Sixty-eight percent of them say that the 
government should have jobs available if private industry 
does not. Only 25 percent are opposed; 7 percent are 
uncertain. [See page 169.] 

Everyday people may not know the technical details 
for achieving all-out production. They merely figure that 
if it can be done for purposes of destruction, it ought to 
be possible to do it for purposes of construction. 

The war is teaching them that a great nation can afford 
anything, provided it has the manpower and materials 
available. They know now that their agony of the 1930's 
was a needless waste. It is to be expected, on Mr. Roper’s 
evidence, that they will not rest nor give their leaders 
rest until somebody does something conclusive about 
abolishing this waste. 

There will be the added pressure of some 12,000,000 
young men returning from the various global fronts. They 
will be lean, brown, hard, and versed in taking responsi- 
bility. They are now the darlings of the Republic, and 
rightly so. But if Congress goes on breaking up post- 
war programs, they may come back to the prospect of 
being the untouchables of the Republic: “Sorry, buddy, 
move on. . . ..No jobs today, or any day we know of. 
Move on. . . . We haven’t planned for anything, and 
don’t propose to allow anyone else to plan for anything. 
This is a free country, buddy. .. . Perhaps you might sell 
some apples, buddy. Move on.” 

But I wonder if the twelve million will move on. They 
will be in no mood to be pushed around. Instead they 
may solidify into the most formidable political pressure 
group this country has ever seen. Why should they accept 
overnight any such degradation in their social status? 
They may be rough on congressmen, or other portly 
fellows, who won the war by talking. I think—I may be 
wrong—that it is more likely to be Congress which does 
the moving. 

The tragedy may be that it will then be too late to do 
a competent planning job. 


Our Marching Orders 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A COMPETENT PLANNING Jos? THE 
outlines are already clear in a simple, three-point program. 
I. Businessmen to employ everyone they can. 
II. Government to guarantee the employment of the rest. 
III, Social security for every American. 


The National Resources Planning Board has advocated 
this essential program. So has Fortune, in its notable 
supplement of December, 1942. So has Governor Stassen, 
the Young Republican of Minnesota. It is something on 
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which all men of good will should be able to agree, what- 
ever their political faith. Let me develop those points 


briefly. 
I. The Part of Free Enterprise 


BusINESSMEN SHOULD START PLANNING NOW FOR MAXI- 
mum employment. It is not too early to work out the 
terms of reconverting to peacetime ouput, and to develop 
new products, new markets, new inventions. They should 
seek guarantees from government as to the cancelling 
of contracts, the purchasing or leasing of federally owned 
plants, the possibilities of financial help during the de- 
mobilization period. It is good to read in Mr. Hoffman's 
and Mr. Fels’ articles how this work has begun. 

Here is a Cleveland concern, Jack and Heintz, Inc., 
making airplane parts, with 6,200 men on its payroll.* 
It is pouring 80 percent of its net profits into a reserve 
fund to provide work for every man during the demobili- 
zation period. Said Mr. Jack, president of the company: 


I have promised my associates there will be no lay-offs dur- 
ing the war. All will be continued on the payroll on a 40- 
hour week schedule. When peace comes, the plant will re- 
quire about six months for retooling, and then will be ready 
to produce a new peacetime product. The new product is 
all developed and ready to go into production. . . . Our 
other industries are going to have to make plans, too, if they 
don’t want a lot of unemployment later. 


In planning for business opportunities, however, we 
should consider a wise qualification expressed by George 
Soule: 


Full employment does not necessarily mean that we all 
must work hard for long hours with no vacations, produc-~ 
ing an unheard-of quantity of goods that we do not want. 
It need not mean three cars in every garage, six chickens 
in every pot, ten radios in every home, and perhaps two 
planes in every backyard. Maybe we shall prefer fewer godds 
and shorter hours. . .. Maybe we shall want more things not 
made in factories—theaters, music, scientific research, medical 
service. 


Private industry has many virtues, but we ought to re-— 
member that there is a limit to the number of gadgets, > 
nostrums, cosmetics, novelties, luxuries, which a disci- 
plined people can absorb. True, these things make jobs, 
but so does an extension of the health service, or a perma- 
nent program for reforestation. Which contributes more 
to the strength of America? 

I speak of a disciplined people because the postwar 
world is going to be a dangerous one, whatever the mili- 
tary outcome. Only self-disciplined people can face suc- 
cessfully the mighty tasks, national and international, 
which peace will bring. The prospect of this country’s 
sinking back into the country club, easy money, gadget- 
cluttered era of the 1920’s is a delusion. The prospect of. 
having all our activities circumscribed by the calculus of 
financial profit and loss is a delusion. I believe that we 
shall climb out of this war into a new historical era alto- 
gether, with many of the old handholds missing. We 


II. The Part of Government 


THIs BRINGS US TO POINT TWO — PUBLIC WORKS 
services. Private industry will be quite unable to put 
* Story in The New York Times, February 27, 1943. . 


0,000,000 new employes to work immediately after the 
var. The government must step in. On what basis? 
Not on a “make-work” basis where the task makes no 
ense to the worker. As Mr. Soule says, “It is against all 
ur deepest instincts to waste labor or material wealth 
n tasks which are not worth doing in themselves.” It 
vas this instinct that caused some workers for the WPA 
o lean on their shovels. Here and there a ridiculous 
roject was undertaken, but the majority of WPA tasks 
vere not foolish. 

The public works and services for the postwar period 
hould be selected from a shelf of blueprints, prepared 
ong in advance, every one of them necessary and im- 
ortant for the future of America. They should carry 
10 hint of make-work or charity, and the rates of pay 
hould be similar to those in the regular wage market. 
Mayor La Guardia has already accumulated more than 
600,000,000 of such projects for New York City—high- 
vays, bridges, parks, playgrounds, hospitals, civic improve- 
nents. Every local community should be doing likewise 
—preparing useful, exciting projects for its own boys 
when they come marching home. The National Re- 


Three Purposes of Postwar Planning 
As analyzed by the National Resources Planning Board 


1. Full Employment 
2. Security 
3. Building America 
September 1942 


In specific terms, the central objectives of our postwar 
planning may be summarized as follows: 


1. We must plan for full employment, for maintaining 
the national income at $100,000,000,000 a* year, at least, 
rather than to let it slip back to 80 or 70 or 60 billion 
dollars again. In other words, we shall plan to balance 
our national production-consumption budget at a high level 
with full employment, not at a low level with mass un- 
employment. 


2. We must plan to do this without requiring work from 
youth who should be in school, the aged who should be 
relieved if they wish it, and women who choose to make 
their contribution in the home; and without asking anyone 
to work regularly in mines, factories, transportation, or 
offices more than 40 hours a week or 50 weeks a year, or 
to sacrifice the wage standards which have been set. 


3. We must plan to decentralize post-emergency activi- 

ties as far as possible; to use to the utmost our system of 

_ modified free enterprise with its voluntary employment, its 

special reward for effort, imagination, and improvement, 

its elasticity and competition; and to advance cooperatively 
under national and governmental leadership. 


4. We must plan to enable every human being within 
our boundaries to realize progressively the promise of 
American life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, edu- 
cation, work, rest, home life, opportunity to advance, ad- 

venture, and the basic freedoms. 


5. We must plan to make Building America the key- 
note of the postwar program; including both development 
of our national resources to add to the national estate, and 
_ service activities, which will increase the vitality, health, 

skill, productivity, knowledge, and happiness of the Amer- 
ican people, and thus together end unemployment and add 
to our wealth and well-being. 


sources Planning Board was assisting local communities 
to do just this—when Congress moved down on it. 

The place of the federal government is to help with 
technical advice, and with financing. Actual construction 
should be in the hands of local authorities. For most 
public works, furthermore, contracts should be let to 

fivate enterprisers, thus combining government plan- 
ning with business operation. Henry J. Kaiser furnishes 
a striking example of such team work. He has helped 
to build Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee, the San Fran- 
cisco Bridge, the Shasta Dam, and now he builds Liberty 
ships for the government. This interplay of public and 
private enterprise is a pattern with a tremendous future. 

Our attitude toward public works should be similar 
to Professor Carr’s. We can say for ourselves: 

“We have laid our plans to rebuild America. We are 
going to make this a finer country than ever before. We 
can use all the labor available, and more. For the long 
swing, it is the most important kind of work there is. 
Any American may be proud of his share in helping to 
achieve it.” 

Such a philosophy is positive, not negative. It goes out 
to meet the future boldly and gladly. It does not apolo- 
gize for projects, trying to make them look like business 
propositions which pay owners a monetary profit. No. 
The government goes into its program with an energy 
similar to that employed in going into North Africa; or 
checking a raging flood on the Ohio River; or halting the 
bubonic plague. Read Mr. Nash’s article and see that 
energy already working in New Zealand. [See page 206.] 

The government should not only step in as the war 
ends, but also it should not demobilize the armed forces 
faster than employment opportunities open. It should 
continue many contracts where the product is useful— 
like merchant ships—thus holding war workers from 
being dumped too hastily upon the labor market. In a 
broad sense, such action is a kind of public works. The 
machinery for peace is being laid in war, and we should 
go on using it. 


III. The Part of Social Insurance 


PoINT THREE ON THE POSTWAR AGENDA CALLS FOR A COM- 
plete plan of social security. The National Resources 
Planning Board has provided this, both in general prin- 
ciples and in working detail. As Sir William Beveridge 
pointed out, in presenting the contemporary British 
plan, this is not a direct solution of unemployment. In- 
directly, however, it helps. It provides benefits for fric- 
tional unemployment. It holds the family together in 
emergencies of idleness, and so maintains confidence and 
hope. It releases a steady stream of purchasing power as 
benefits are spent, thus providing a dependable market on 
which businessmen can count. 


—_ 


+ + + 


IN THE ARTICLES WHICH FOLLOW, SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES ARE 
explored and advocated that give a vision of the mighty 
tasks which lie before us in rebuilding America. It is 
high time that the debate on them should begin. 

We have learned to our cost that democracies move 
slowly. If the postwar count of the idle mounts, as it did 
in the 1930’s, that will not merely be a measure of eco- 
nomic waste and monetary loss. It will be a measure of 
the disintegration of American life. Full employment 
is going to be the test of the survival of our democracy. : 
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PEOPLE REMEMBER THE HARD TIMES 


VACUUM |. 
CLEANERS 


a 


Keystone 


THE WORK RELIEF LINES 


Brown Brothers 


AND THE APPLE SELLERS 


D-Day and the Change-Over 


IX CRUCIAL MONTHS 


A. F. HINRICHS 


What Demobilization Day and the conversion of plants and agencies to a 


peacetime footing will mean to American workers and communities; why 


we must prepare now for the “months of movement” after war ends:— 


by the acting commissioner of labor statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 


.§ THE WHISTLE BLOWS Hank Situ anp Tony SaLvaTore 
y down their tools in a shipyard in the Pacific North- 
est. They are two of many hundreds of thousands who 
ined the effort to win the war on the production line. 

These workers have many things in common today: a 
ommon interest in winning the war; a common interest 
1 making the job of their fighting brothers, sons, and 
Qusins easier and more certain; a common experience of 
iconvenience and hard living in congested war industry 
enters. They come from‘the most diverse backgrounds. 
fank Smith used to be a carpenter, and a good one, in a 
nall midwestern town. Tony Salvatore was a garage 
iechanic in New York City. Many of their fellow work- 
‘s had lived either in Washington or Oregon for many 
cars, but few had worked in a shipyard before the war. 
Tony and Hank and all their fellow workers know 
lat we cannot go on forever building fourteen to twenty 
illion tons of merchant shipping each year. They there- 
wre have in common a real but somewhat vague appre- 
ension as to what will happen to them when the war is 
ver. Many of them share the fatalism of the soldier in 
1¢ foxhole. Each knows that men will be hit but each 


ies to believe that he will not be the one. A surprisingly © 


rge proportion of those men filing out through the ship- 
ard gates believe that they will continue to have a job— 
ven this job—after the war is over. 


EARLY TWO THOUSAND MILES AWAY IN AN AIRPLANE FAC- 
ry that has sprung up in the heart of the continent, Mrs. 
dward Jones is learning to be a welder. There are still 
lot of men in the factory, but most of the workers now 
sing hired are women. Many of them, like Mrs. Jones, 
ud only a casual work experience before they married; 
hers are as used to the time-clock as Tony. 
The problems to be faced by the communities in which 
€ munitions industries are located are as distinctive as 
¢ problems of the individuals. Pittsburgh is booming to- 
iy. After the war Pittsburgh’s well-being will depend 
»on the construction industry, the automobile industry, 
d the volume of capital exports. If the nation is prosper- 
s, Pittsburgh will be too. If not, nothing that Pittsburgh 
ne can do will enable all the people now working there 
keep their jobs. 
n a narrow valley in western Virginia, out on the 
sas. plains, in dozens of other remote communities, 
ge establishments have gone up for the manufacture of 
okeless powder and high explosives, for bag loading 
‘d shell loading. In each case a country town has grown 
the thousands. There are new garages and hot dog 
inds, trailer towns and housing projects. The workers 


] 
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in these isolated plants realize more clearly perhaps than 
any others that they will have to seek new jobs when the 
war is won. Many of them think they will get jobs in 
the booming service industries of the community without 
necessarily asking whether these industries will be hiring 
or laying off when the big plant shuts down. 

In camps across the country and scattered around the 
world are the millions of men in uniform, sons of the 
American Revolution and sons of recent immigrants. 
Some were students, but more had jobs when they entered 
the armed forces. They have a job today and most of 
their thought and energy is given to it. They have been 
promised, however, that a civilian job will be waiting for 
them when the war is won. 

But what job? What of the steelworkers and textile 
workers and of the men from the automobile plants? 
What, above all, of the men who left shipyards and air- 
plane factories? Will their jobs be there when they 
return? Will they all want to get back to the particular 
job they had before? 

We must not forget these living people and real towns 
when we discuss the problems of the change-over period 
in the first six months after the close of the war. If we 
firmly resolve not to forget that we are talking about 
human beings, no two of whom face exactly the same 
problem, we may perhaps venture to speak in broad terms 
of the character of the change-over problem. Actually one 
of the most important things that we have gained with 
respect to the mechanics of the conversion of our economy 
from peacetime to war, has been the capacity to foresee 
the magnitude of the problem in fairly precise terms in 
order to ease the strains through better planning. 


The Magnitude of the Problem 


WHEN THE WAR IS WON, SOMEWHAT MORE THAN 60,000,000 
people will have jobs or be in the armed forces. If the 
war ends in the summertime, perhaps three million more 
will be engaged in meeting agriculture’s seasonal peak. 
Whenever the war ends, very few people will be unem- 
ployed and comparatively few of those will have been 
unemployed for any length of time. Some 6,000,000 people 
will be working who would not have sought work under 
normal circumstances. More than half of these will be 
women, many of them married women with grown chil- 
dren and under no compulsion to withdraw from the 
labor market. The next largest group will be students, 
out of school voluntarily or under the selective service, 
to take war jobs. Least numerous will be workers beyond 
the normal retirement age. 

From the armed forces, the civilian establishments of 


the War and Navy Departments, the wartime emergency 
agencies, workers will stream to places where peacetime 
jobs are available. On the other hand, at the close of the 
war, employment will almost have ceased in the consumer 
durable goods industries, and will be abnormally low in 
the construction industry, in trade, and in a host of rela- 
tively low wage occupations that will survive the war only 
with great difficulty. : 

It is obvious that the months immediately following 
the end of the war will be months of occupational shifts 
and geographical migrations unprecedented in their rapid- 
ity. No one can foresee now precisely how rapid these 
shifts will be. Curtailment of munitions production with- 
in a few months after the close of the war will be a 
physical necessity, if for no other reason than because we 
shall lack warehouse space in which to store the flood of 
goods produced to maintain eleven or twelve million 
servicemen under combat conditions. 

Nor do we know, at this time, the size of the armed 
forces required in the postwar years. But however large, 
the number to be demobilized will be many millions 
larger. Clearly, it is necessary to plan the rate of de- 
mobilization. This does not mean that it is a foregone 
conclusion that men should be held in the armed services 
until they can be placed in a regular peacetime job. Many 
of the problems involved are problems of fundamental 
political policy, not to be decided by research workers or 
by paper planners. The establishment of a Senate com- 
mittee to consider this problem among others is perhaps 
the most encouraging development that has occurred in 
the field of postwar planning. 


Contraction of the Labor Market 


A GREAT MANY INDIVIDUALS WILL LEAVE THE LABOR MARKET 
of their own free will. How many cannot be estimated 
accurately at this time, but it is almost certain that a 
larger proportion of our population will look for work 
after the war than before. 

The extent to which young people now in the labor 
force or in the armed forces return to school in the im- 
mediate postwar period may depend in large part upon 
the establishment of mechanisms to encourage them in 
this direction. The last war’s experience with soldiers 
stationed abroad and the National Youth Administration 
student aid program supply useful patterns. It will de- 
pend also upon the awareness of these youths as to the 
value of formal education. To meet their needs it may be 
necessary to adapt educational processes to students who 
have had experiences that mature them beyond the level 
which our high school and college groups heretofore 
have achieved. 

While we cannot tell how many young people will go 
back to school from jobs or from the army, we do know 
that it will be necessary quickly to turn off the forced 
draft that is sucking youngsters into the wartime labor 
market. If young people in school revert to their prewar 
attitudes within two years, the effect of wartime with- 
drawals on the size of the labor force will be erased, for 
all of these youths normally would have been workers by 


that time. The labor force will remain abnormally large _ 


only if youngsters continue to leave school prematurely. 

With respect to the retirement of older workers a 
mechanism already exists in old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. Liberalization of the terms will hasten the rate of 
retirement. The greatest uncertainty with respect to the 


number of people who will voluntarily give up a ita 
probably attaches to the women, drawn into the labor 
force during the war. [See page 182. | k 

It is important to bear in mind that there is no mechan- 
‘sm which can be applied to force the selective withdrawal 
of individuals from the labor force. Withdrawals from 
the labor force must affect individuals; they are not 
statistical aggregates. Which particular individuals con- 
tributed to the abnormal growth of the labor force we do 
not know and cannot determine. Nor can any method of 
forced retirement be devised to give even an approxima- 
tion of social justice in the contraction of the labor market. 

Economic conditions themselves influence the size of 
the labor force. Persistent inability to find jobs seems to - 
drive people out of the labor market but not in very great 
numbers. On the other hand, the presence of unemploy- 
ment in a family induces members of the family who 
ordinarily would not work to seek jobs. In general, the 
latter force seems to be the stronger of the two. If, there- 
fore, people believe that the postwar period is likely to be 
one of serious unemployment, many women will hold 
onto their jobs as long as they can or seek other jobs. A ~ 
program that assures an opportunity for normal family 
living will of itself reduce the size of the labor force. 


Outlook for Employment 


Just AS WE CANNOT FORECAST AT THIS TIME THE PRECISE 
size of the postwar labor force but can clearly sense its 
general characteristics, so also we can establish the general 
outlook for employment in the immediate postwar period. 
The areas of contraction will be chiefly in connection with 
the armed forces, munitions production, and emergency ~ 
government employment. The extent and speed of the 
contraction will be a direct reflection of public - policy. 
Insofar as we make up our minds what we intend to do, ~ 
we can determine the scale of displacement—provided ~ 
only that, once the public has made up its mind what’ it 
wants, there is detailed political implementation of the 
program. 


eighteen months following the cessation of hostilities. 


Since the public temper is likely to be an importan 


€ rate of recovery both in the consumer g 
and industrial equipment industries; it is highly desirabl 
that the public have reason to believe that there will k 

full employment. There will be fewer people looking 


work, if work is to be had. (Continued on page 216 
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Ww ORK AND WAGES IN FULL SWING 


BOL i See, Rochen fore FGA 
INCOMING SHIFT AT STEEL MILL 


Earn, Spend, and Develop More W ork 


LONG RUN PLANS 


The challenge of an American employer w 
not only cut down the working day and w 
year:—by the president of Fels & Co., author of 


“Nature lays her cards on the table 
And waits for developing man to read them. 


Man’s GREATEST PROGRESS COMES WITH THE GRADUAL UNFOLD- 
ing of his brain powers. Science and research have helped 
him break through age-old habits that shrink from 
change. As he masters one problem after another, each 
makes the next less difficult. There’s hope in this because 
two cards have long confronted us on Nature’s table that 
desperately need reading. These are War and Poverty. 
However far apart they look, turn them face up and we 
find problems that belong to the same suit. 

The root cause of war, as I see it, is not the machination 
of money powers or of munition makers, neither political 
ambition nor a common longing to fight. Rather, modern 
wars have been due basically to unjust and devastating 
living conditions. When people feel that their lot cannot 
be worsened and have lost hope, they are ready to respond 
to promises, however false. 

The Germans who surrendered their rights and their 
liberties to the dictator were hard-pressed, and were 
promised everything. They suffered for food, clothing, 
shelter, for work and a vital interest in life. Hitler would 
not have gone far if, following the first World War, Re- 
publican Germany had not been stripped of any prospect 
of prosperity. Many of the younger men and women who 
rallied to him had never known steady employment and 
earnings. The situation was charged with dynamite. 

In those years we longed for peace, we talked of it, 
worked for it; but our efforts were largely superficial 
because mankind never can depend on peace until 
degradation and injustice are routed out directly. Those 
same years witnessed scathing assaults on democracy as a 
principle of life and labor. Looking back, the most 
serious charge that can be lodged against democrats is 
our failure to help remove the causes of such daily grind- 
ing discontent as supplied tinder for Nazi hatred and 
aggression. 


Backgrounds 
THIS THREAT HAS RECURRED IN NEW AND MASS FORMS SINCE 
the spread of industrialism. True, dire want had been 
with us since man first made his appearance on earth, but 
little has been done to eradicate it. One generation after 
another, those who “had”—those with power to act—were 
lackadaisical in the matter, or bemused by their belief that, 
socially and economically, they were benefited by the 
status quo. 

True, also, the general run of men and women are 
endowed with capacity for thought and are spurred by 
the possibility of putting it into practical action, That is 
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ho long since, in his own plant, 
eek, but rounded out the working 
“This Changing World.” 


democracy. But from the first, thought has been subject 
to emotions—among them fear, hatred, greed, pride of 
position, love of control. In the course of time, with the 
long, slow tutelage of experience and the upward trend of 
civilization, reason has gained ground over emotion. 

Thus the stiff lessons of the depression in the 1930's, 
and now of war in the 1940’s, have spurred more serious 
consideration than ever before of the economic founda- 
tions of democracy. Here in the United States, great 
numbers, employers as well as workers, now grasp that 
ours is the most favored country in existence to take the 
lead in concerting efforts to down unemployment, and te 
down it as one means to get rid of the twin plagues of 
poverty and war. 


Foregrounds 


DeEMocRACY, WITH US, IS NOT ONLY A PREFERRED METHOD 
of government but carries with it vast common obliga- 
tions, and to my mind the first of these comes close to the 
question we are discussing. When the everyday necessities 
of life cannot be adequately supplied by a family’s earn- 
ings—in terms of Detroit no less than the Dust Bowl— 
it puts a damper on the American urge to get on inilife. 
Without occupation, initiative no less than self-reliance is 
undercut. Our modern want is for work and wages. 
The powerful daily urge to eat, to combat the stinging 
weather, to have a decent family livelihood, is ever present 
in the thoughts of those who are without work, have but 
a tiny income, or none at all. If, across the street, there 
are great stores of food and other necessities, neither you 
nor I nor any one else can get them without money, of 
credit, or some other valuable asset to exchange. If we de 
not have such assets, we must (in order to live) fine 
them through earning, through borrowing, through char- 
ity or public relief, through stealing or some violent 
overthrow in the scheme of things. And up and dows 
the street of the nations, the fear of starvation has provec 
stronger than the fear of war. 
Yet out of the welter of the present conflict and on : 
scale never before approached, has come deliberate anc 
widespread war on civilians. Historically, military opera 
tions have focused on the destruction of soldiers, of ship 
and strongholds and enemy property. Today, non-com 
batants—men, women and children—suffer the full brur 
of blitzkrieg launched to break their morale. Criminz 


—something which is not only driving the horrors of w 
close home to people but may convince them that 
have a recourse for Prevention within their reach. 
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Jork and Earnings 


HIS RECOURSE Is BOUND UP IN THE VAST BUT SUBTLE CHANCES 
rought by our relatively new scheme of livelihood, the 
pportunities in which are part of the American dream, 
1€ dangers in which were not fully recognized until the 
ventieth century. Steam and electricity, applied to ma- 
ninery, have been brought to do much of the work 
erformed earlier and less precisely by muscles and hands. 
fore recently, improvements in management have further 
ut the number of workers required to do the job. 


How the need and demand for direct human effort has 
iminished can be put in terms of the oldest of all callings. 
. hundred years ago, we are told, every eight people out of 
n had to work on the soil in order to produce food for 
1emselves and for the other two. Today that proportion is 
versed. About two people out of every ten now supply 
od for the whole ten. Workers released from farming must 
y to find footholds elsewhere, or become just units in mi- 
ratory labor camps. 


Shifts of this sort, repeated in all the vocations, played 
neir part in the worklessness which spread the world 
ver, and touched bottom in the depression of the 1930’s. 
sack in the hard times, we told each other that “The 
nly cure for unemployment is work,” and were met with 
he stock reply, “Where is work to be found?” Since 
nen, war has put all effective labor to use in belligerent 
ations. But in normal times we must find new employ- 
aent—or make it—not for the purpose of defense or 
estruction, but, in a very specific sense, as the ground- 
york without which democracy as we know it is bound 
9 cave in. 

Hitherto, over the ages, there had always been a short- 
ge in production. Today the capacity is ours to produce 
Il we want and more; but products are useless and 
vasteful if consumers are unable to buy and use them. 
Notwithstanding this the old cry goes up for more pro- 


uction as an answer to unemployment. The fact is that- 


verproduction with no outlet is absurd. The only answer, 
s I see it, is for consumers to have more work and more 
arnings, to increase their spending, and thus to enlarge 
urchasing power. It is the demand for the fulfillment of 
ie needs and desires of human beings that we must look 
> in the long run to take the place of huge military pro- 
urements. Earned money is a register alike of productive 
nd consumptive power; and it is earned money, chan- 
eled into civilian demand, that can keep our postwar 
ystem going. 

When tens of millions of men and women are released 
‘om the armed services and from the “arsenals for 
emocracy,” we shall face an immediate employment 
roblem of tremendous dimensions. With our American 

nius for improvisation, I am sanguine that we shall take 

lergency measures to meet it. We should be renegade 

t to unlimber such measures; gratitude and patriotism, 

say nothing of group pressures, will spur us. The rub 

whether or not these are to be merely stop-gap moves 
nd to peter out when ardor lapses and other grim 
stwar realities shoulder into public concern. What we 
ce is what Lincoln dubbed an “enduring problem,” call- 
g for long term solutions, and for action from the start. 


urable Employment 
HIS PROBLEM CENTERS IN MILLIONS OF PEOPLE WHO MAY 
ot be able to live a normal life because cash is required 
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to exchange for needs and modest desires, and again they 
will be getting too little of it. Their consequent worries 
will be so linked with their struggle to exist that all ideas 
of culture so essential for real development will be seri- 
ously dimmed. Here in the United States we have a 
reputation for paying the highest wages of any country, 
byt for great numbers of unorganized workers no such 
<laiin is valid. And to paraphrase Lincoln, “A govern- 
ment cannot endure permanently, half-prosperous and 
half-hungry.” 

On the other side of Nature’s account, she has endowed 
us with an abundance of raw materials and the capacity 
to draw on the fertile earth in unlimited quantities. 
Without work, this wealth lies dormant, but becomes 
vastly important when fashioned to suit our purposes. 


We call the times good when more wealth is produced and 
more earnings go to labor in the process. The outcome is to 
give work to the unemployed, to give better wages to: em- 
ployes, better dividends to employers, lower prices to con- 
sumers, and more purchasing power all around to set that 
process going again. 

We call the times bad when millions of willing workers 
are without occupational earnings, when billions of latent 
wealth are passed by, but when man’s necessities relentlessly 
continue their daily demand. Those who have no earnings 
or but little, are not adding wealth to the nation but de- 
creasing it. 


In the decades that follow the war, it will be ours to 
choose between good times and bad. Production will be 
ready to develop more wealth. Idle capital will be ready 
for active use. Raw materials will be ready, awaiting the 
workers. Labor will be ready and eager to do its share. 
Consumers will be ready and anxious for more earnings. 
But if we let things drift, sufficient earning power will be 
missing. And without it the whole economic machinery 
will develop frictions, will slow down and stall like a 
motor that lacks gas, oil, and the spark plugs that stand 
for initiative. 

There are two types of organized endeavor which, if 
we make the most of them, will furnish work and earn- 
ings to the seeking multitude. 


I. Free Enterprise 


THE FIRST, WHICH I SHALL DESIGNATE Type I, Is KEPT IN- 
active competition by the motive power of money profits. 
Catering as it does in normal times to the needs of con- 
sumers, of everybody, it becomes the source, through its 
widespread operations, of the greatest volume of work and 
earnings. 

American business is by no means unmindful of the 
times ahead. Blueprints are taking shape in drafting 
rooms; postwar materials, designs, orders are on the 
agenda of management. Organizations old and new, spe- 
cialized and general, are broaching practical plans. More 
than that, new opportunities for enterprise are opening up, 
thanks to the diffusion of science, linked with the growth 
of research enthusiasm and, also, the spur of war itself. 
New ideas, new methods, new materials come forward 
constantly followed by offerings of new enticing articles. 
But millions of people on the ragged edge can only buy 
them if they cut out something else which may be of more 
real importance to them. Manufacturing establishments 
could turn out twice as much of our staple products as in 
the past. But what good would that do if there should be 
little money in consumer’s pockets? There will be this 
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lag unless the country sets more people to work and until 
more families have a larger, steadier flow of wages 0 
spend. The call is for wider enterprise than we can look 
for solely from the profit motive. 


II. Common Enterprise 


Tuis Brincs us To Type II OF ORGANIZED ENDEAVOR TO 
furnish earnings. There is a vast amount of badly needed 
work to be done to which the world has given but 
secondary attention. This work hangs. on public and 
cooperative motives and produces real if largely indivisible 
wealth. It is made up of an expanding range of public 
undertakings in education, better housing, improved roads, 
and a multitude of other fields. Let us look at the open- 
ings for work in Type I. 


Food, again for example, is a primary need in all forms 
of life down to the single cell. The history of war goes back 
to tribes that found their lands had lost fertility; abandoned 
them and tried to take possession of their neighbor's. The 
condition they had let their soil get into was due to ignorance 
and negligence; but even today, with the wealth of a New 
World under the feet of free men and free enterprise, we 
are reminded that “if the United States continues its past 
methods, the land of this/country in a hundred years will be 
almost barren.” 

We have made promising beginnings, but there is vast 
common work still to be done if we are to save land from 
erosion and prevent floods, to reclaim waste tracts and pre- 
vent forest fires. 


To absorb unemployment, we must resort to both types 
of organized effort. They do not conflict but reinforce 
each other. ,Every time unemployed workers are taken on 
through either, business gains by the additional. demand 
for its products; labor gains by the cumulative demand for 
workers. 

We are all accustomed to associate invention with mod- 
ern industrial activities, but have been slower to seize its 
possibilities in the field I have called common enterprise. 
Roads, harbor improvements, canals, public schools and 
public buildings are familiar to us. TVA, Boulder, Grand 
Coulee, and other great dams have given us fresh proto- 
types in developing river valleys, not merely in terms of 
navigation, irrigation, power; but in terms of rehabilitat- 


ing the economy of whole watersheds—of throwing them 


open to a new frontiering. |See page 201.| 

It remained, however, for the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration to demonstrate, through trial and error, dur- 
ing the depression, the only practical method thus far 
found to provide at once work and a measure of security 
the country over. We all know how, following the 
debacle of 1929, mass unemployment and misery mounted 
alarmingly. Individuals, towns, cities, states, one after the 
other, took unemployment relief on their shoulders. The 


respons'bility had to be shifted to the national government 
ttern was new—in the large, and in its 


burden was too heavy, the misery too widespread, and _ 
__ Tt would stir the 


Evolved as part of a general relief plan, it was based on 
impoverishment. This would be a handicap in any broader 
plan that might be formulated. But full advantage should be 
taken of all the craftsmanship and experience that have come 
of its “spade work.” An offshoot, the National Youth Ad- 


ministration, not only has applied its principles to a more 
specialized field, but has proved their soundness in a realistic 
program in training young people for defense and war work. 


The extension of the WPA conception to the proper 
care and improvement of our natural resources—and, 
waters, air—would open up broad vistas of steady em- 
ployment in the postwar years. Not only would it provide : 
opportunities for work, but it would add to the capital 
wealth and national beauty of the country, and to the 
patriotism of its citizens. With the purchasing power it 
would create, business would be helped immensely. Here 
would be a great block of consumer demand which panics 
would not seriously depress. 4 

Work is an absolute necessity. More work must be 
found. Of course, it will cost money to put such plans — 
into operation but the investment is easily within our. 
capacity and is a minor question when compared with the 
results, :- 


The Pith of the Matter 


ONE OF THE SAFEGUARDS OF CITIZENS IN A DEMOCRACY SHOULD 
be a guarantee of the opportunity to obtain work. Unde 
modern conditions this may be even more important than 
some of our constitutional liberties because of the wither- 
ing effect of the fear of unemployment on the daily life 
and thought of the millions. More and more, it has come 
to be regarded by our people as a right. To question it is 
to question democracy. j 
My thinking along these lines was-refreshed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress in March of 1941, 
transmitting a report of the National Resources Planning 
Board. This report was devoted primarily to how we 
might find employment during the transition to peace- 
time, but it also carried the germ of permanency and the 
need for a broad continuing study of efforts to minimize 
unemployment and poverty. In addition to projects. 
flood control, forestation, soil erosion, roads, bridges, pub 
lic buildings, and like physical benefits, the emphasis 
laid on health, housing, educational and cultural fa 
To my mind, it would be nothing short of a cal m 
Congress to cut short the exploratory work of 
There is no reason why recognition of the 
should look like a distant dream. Plenty of ne 
can be found as soon as we rid ourselves of the i 
almost a myth, that work done for the bette 
country at large is a side issue and w 
the truth. Public work, prope -operly 
well-being of the people, to 
health, and their future. 
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So the Willing Shall Not Want 


The “plus” demanded 


ELMO ROPER 


sf democracy by most Americans ot all economic 


levels and in all walks of life is continuity of employment. So reports:— 


the research director of the Fortune Surveys of Public Opinion. 


Tow FAR Is THE AVERAGE AMERICAN COMMITTED TO THE 
ittainment and preservation, at least in his own country, 
of the Third Freedom—freedom from want? How far 
1as his preoccupation with the preservation of national 
ecurity distracted his attention from his own peacetime 
sconomic security? Could a reactionary administration, 
Democrat or Republican, turn back the clock on social 
‘eform? Just how determined is the common man that he 
vill tolerate no more mass unemployment? 


T SHOULD BE STATED AT THE OUTSET THAT THE AVERAGE AMER- 
can thinks this war is worth winning even though at its 
‘nd his individual economic security has not been won. 
Chere is little of the spirit of “If we’re not going to have 
reedom from want at the end of the war, what are we 
ighting for?” Most Americans are realistic enough to 
“now that we would have to put all our energies into 
vinning the war, even though the winning of it gave us 
10 more than the opportunity to start again from scratch 
n the quest for individual economic security. 

But men fight better when they feel they have a lot, 
ather than a little, to defend; when they are hopeful, 
ather than hopeless. It can probably never be measured, 
ut I feel sure that the actual fighting quality of our 


oldiers is better because we entered the war a hopeful 


nd a relatively optimistic people. 

Let’s take a brief look at that side of morale which is 
oncerned with hopefulness vs. hopelessness; optimism vs. 
essimism. 


setting Ahead: the Test of Optimism 


"HE BEST wWAYs I KNOW TO MEASURE THIS ARE TO FIND OUT 
syhether a man thinks his own opportunities for success in 
fe are better or worse than his father’s were, and to find 
ut whether he thinks he is living in what is still a land 
f great opportunity, or one which is static. One other 
ossible clue is to find out whether he thinks some of 
rose things he wants to have happen have a reasonably 
ood chance of happening. Late in 1939, before I was sure 
ye were going to be in the war, this question was asked 
nd these results were obtained: 


Do you think your opportunities to succeed are better than, 
r not as good as, those your father had? 


Better 60.7 
Not as good 20.0 
Same TAI 
Not comparable 2.5 
Don’t know 4.7 


ear in mind these replies came from a true cross section 
f the United States—from the poor as well as the rich. 
ist a few months before that we had asked a cross 
ction of the people this question—with these results: 
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Do you believe: 
That the great age of economic expansion and opportunity 


in the United States is over? eS 
or 
That American industry can create a comparable expan- 
sion and opportunity in the future Flag 
Don’t know 15.2 


ONLY A FIFTH BELIEVED THEIR PERSONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
success were less than they had been a generation before; 
and even less than that were willing to “write down” 
the opportunities of the country as a whole. 

In May of 1942—with the war five month along—we 
tried to get no more than bare clues as to how much 
fundamental change people thought might be worked in 
our economy by the war. First we asked which of six 
things they thought should happen, and then which they 
thought would happen. 

After the war is over, do you think the government should 


(vill) own and operate , only regulate them, or leave 
them entirely alone? 


Own and operate Regulate* 

Should Will Should Will 
Telephone companies Tepe 8.2 Sil5y/ 35.9 
Banks 8.3 8.3 56.5 56.4 
Automobile companies 2.9 4.5 24.2 30.1 
Coal mines 8.5 7.9 37.3 39.1 
Grocery stores . 2.2 Ball 25.2 24.6 
Railroads 10.6 10.3 36.9 40.9 


Note that, by and large, people were hopeful enough to 
expect what they oped should happen would happen. 
The three sets of figures I have quoted do more than 
provide evidence that we are a hopeful and optimistic 
people—and not a self-pitying one, convinced that oppor- 
tunities for success in life are denied us; they give some 
very meager clues as to the kind of an America we want 
to have. They do not, of course, tell the whole story. 
There was no assurance, for example, that the United 
States would not again have widespread unemployment. 


Confidence in the American Scheme 

RESULTS OF OTHER STUDIES DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS 
have shown us that we are pretty well satisfied with the 
basic features of our form of government. They show 
we do not believe that communism, or socialism, or 
fascism, or any other form of government can provide us 
with anything better than can be achieved within the 
framework of our constitution. All of us may not know 
fully how a “representative democracy” works, but we've 
got a lot of faith in it—and not just blind faith either. 
We know some of the things that a democracy means to 
its people; we think our constitution is a good enough 
Magna Carta to start with; we believe in private owner- 


* This is admittedly subject to interpretation ; some who say “regulate” 
mean “regulate more than now regulated. 


’ c ’ slieve | > capitalis- 
ship of property and industry; we believe in the capit 


tic system. em 

There is one question our surveys have asked of the 
people and various segments of the population many 
times. The answers we had from the entire population 
and from three interesting groups in it are: 


Which of the following most nearly represents your opinion 
of the American form of government? 


High 

Entire Factory School 

population Farmers labor students 
Our form of government 
based on the constitution 
is as near perfect as it can 
and no _ important 

changes should be made 64.2 57.8 68.2 54.0 


The _ constitution has 
served its purpose well, 
but it has not kept up 
with the times and should 
be thoroughly revised to 
fit present day needs 19,2 24.0 23.7 39.6 
The systems of private 
capitalism and democracy 
are breaking down and 
we might as well accept 
the fact that sooner or 
later we will have to have 
a new form of government 5.2 5.8 sib: 4.1 


Don’t know 11.4 12.4 4.6 2.3 


Admittedly, we cannot know just what changes are in the 
minds of all those who selected the first category; maybe some 
would want changes which might seem very “important” 
indeed to others. Nor do we know how far some in the 
second category would go with their “thorough revision.” But 
it is plain that only a very small minority start with the as- 
sumption that our present way of life cannot provide the 
framework within which to make necessary changes. 


The following table shows how sharply people differen- 
tiate between some of the things a government, as op- 
posed to private industry, might do. 


On the following things we have found that people differ as to 
the degree to which government should function. Do you think 
that the government should: 

Don’t 
know or 
AU Some None depends 
Operate all, some or none 
of the postal and parcel 


Post services 86.9 D3 3.8 4.0 


Own and operate all, some 
or none of the nation’s 
hospital and medical 
services 14.4 59.2 18.8 7.6 


Own and operate all, some 
or none of the country’s 


natural resources, like 
mines, forests, water 
power, etc. 2A Wee! 33.5 32.9 12.3 


Own and operate all, 
some or none of the fac- 
tories producing the es- 
sentials of life, like clothes, 
food, etc. 7.3 14.3 70.0 8.4 


Whether they are right or wrong, our people have a 
genuine respect for the achievements of the profit motive: 


There musi be strong incentives fo cause a people to develop 
@ country to the prosperous state America has attained. Some 
hold the desire to make a profit has been the strongest incentive 
responsible for this development. Do you agree with this? 


ie 66.8 


Don’t know ine 
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good wages during the norm 


: he limit as to the 
das late as May 1942, the sky was t 
ne Re money 4 should be allowed to earn! 


i law limiting 
do you think there should be a E 
ee Bee ney any individual is allowed to earn in a 


year? Do you believe there will be? 


Should be Will be 
Ves 31.0 28.6 
N 60.3 48.3 
2 7.8 23.1 


Don’t know 


The kind of an America most Americans want is one 
which uses our present constitution—possibly amended 
some—as a base; one which is prepared to use govern- 
ment as a tool of public service but one in which private 
enterprise flourishes, makes fair profits frankly and openly, 
and rewards its geniuses with whatever they can really 


earn. 


Democracy Plus 


I FEEL QUITE SURE, HOWEVER, THAT SOME READERS HAVE AT 
this point formed a very erroneous idea as to the desires 
of the American people. It is true they feel that such gov- 
ernmental changes as are needed can well come within 
the framework of the constitution, but the specific changes 
they envisage are so great and so far-reaching that cer- 
tainly there will be some among us who in a shocked 
voice will cry out “unconstitutional!” Majorities of the 
American people do not want to embrace what they 
understand as socialism, but they do want our capitalistic 
and democratic form of government changed so that it 
includes many of the things socialists argue for; they 
want to keep capitalism by purging it of its sins; they 
believe the only cure democracy needs is more democracy. 
But our people are not willing to go along with what 
we've got if democracy can’t do something more for them 
than it has done. The thing most demanded for our coun- 
try by most people of all economic levels and in all walks 
of life is “continuity of employment.” The specter of the 
unemployment of the early thirties must, they say, never _ 
be repeated again. People who want to work and who are 
willing and able to work must not be made to suffer if, 
through no fault of their own, jobs are not available to 
them. It is up to private industry to provide these jobs, — 
but whenever and wherever private industry falls down, — 
it is, according to our people, the firm and fixed obligation — 
of government to see that every man who cannot obtain 
a job tn private industry is provided with work. 3 
Thus, to the people, the best form of social security is 
the right to work continuously. This, I submit, is not the 
philosophy of a spoiled or pampered people. Nor would I 
want to leave the impression that our people will be 
satisfied with just “a job.” They, also, demand good 
wages, pensions, shorter hours, better working conditions, 
vacations with pay; but these things all come—substan- 
tially in the order listed—in a rapidly descending order of 
desire, after the primary demand of the right to work. 
As might be expected when we think of continuity of 
aeeiare® a ae of social security and when we 
ae i 1s the number one demand of our people, 
ee ne oe ee vie ei social security also demanded. 
Slaves pencaae eh tiene pape there must be 
sieaiasis ei must be provided, in short, b 
whereby every willin hlebed Hse ae 
Radecki 8» able-bodied citizen can work 
Pleasant conditions and at reasonably 


al (Continued on page 233) 
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Looking Ahead 


BEARDSLEY RUML 


The relations of government to business in the postwar period, analyzed:— 


by the treasurer of R. Fi 


Macy and Co.; chairman of the Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York; proponent of the Ruml plan for pay-as-you-go income 


taxes. 


LookKING AHEAD MEANS THINKING ABOUT THE FUTURE; SUCH 
thinking must mean planning; the future must mean the 
postwar world, and popular interest goes to show that 
there are few subjects on which there would be more 
general agreement than that we should begin now to get 
ahead with our postwar plans. 

In certain quarters there is a prejudice against the word 
“planning,” which probably springs from apprehension 
that it may lead us into a regimented way of life. Just 
the opposite is the case. Regimentation springs up after 
planning has failed and must depend on force and 
violence to implement its intuitions and its fanatic will. 
Free, open, democratic planning, that is, thinking about 
our national future out loud, will contribute to the success 
of our form of government by bringing abiding satisfac- 
tions in the American way of life. 

Thus, planning will render regimentation, which is al- 
ways distasteful, unnecessary. 

A year ago no one liked to talk about postwar problems 
except behind closed doors. With the war far from won, 
it was felt that discussion of postwar plans would be 
distracting to unity in the national effort. Others called 
it escapist, sheer flight from reality—the spinning of a 
dream world that bore no relation to the real, present 
world of violence and conquest. 


A Change in Climate 


TODAY THIS FEELING HAS ALTERED. T0 BE SURE, PEOPLE WANT 
above all to win the war, speedily and decisively, and they 
want nothing to detract from that effort. They want no 
plans that represent mere wishful thinking or special in- 
terest axe-grinding. But they want some practical leads 
as to where we go from here when the present job is 
finished. 

The reasons for the change are not hard to find. Let me 
cite four of them: 


1. The war itself is going better, and there are few indeed 
who doubt the defeat of the Axis. There is a marked increase 
of confidence over a year ago. 

2. Other countries are able to fight and to work, and at the 
same time to think about the future. 

3. We have come to feel that postwar planning will be 
unifying rather than divisive, that it will give purpose and 
drive to our efforts, and will, therefore, help the war effort 
itself. We have all felt the danger to morale in the question 
too frequently heard, “What’s coming out of it all, and who 
is doing anything about it?” : 

There is a fourth deep influence at work. We are a well 
educated people, and we know that the scientific and 
technical progress of the last hundred and fifty years has 
never truly ripened in terms of human betterment. We 
know that in our own country, to go no farther afield, we 
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have had a decade of mass unemployment of men and 
machines, and before that we were worried about what 
we call “technological unemployment.” We know that 
during the Thirties alone we lost forever a product of 
goods and services of more than $200,000,000,000. Not 
only for these material things, but for other values lost as 
well, we want in the future to have this product of goods 
and services created, conserved, and applied to the in- 
creased welfare of us all. We in America expect this 
fruition of our energy, our skill, and our resources, and 
it is natural that we should encourage leadership— 
wherever it arises—that points the way toward the realiza- 
tion of these expectations. 

Before we can wisely express our planning in terms of 
blueprints and financial statements, masonry and steel, we 
must give thought to certain matters of principle that 
underly our more important institutional arrangements. 
Any consensus should be sufficiently well grounded and 
yet sufficiently flexible so that it would hold fast and at the 
same time adapt itself to the exigencies of special cases 
and special pressures. Only then shall we have a basis of 
policy through which the substantial realities of the post- 
war world will take form beneficially, according to the 
inner forces then striving for expression. 

Certainly there is no chapter in the history of the last 
decade of the late peace which makes as sorry reading as 
that of the business-governmental relations of the period. 
In retrospect, though there seems to be plenty of blame to 
go around, who can say that the tension and the turmoil 
were avoidable? But it was not a conflict on the heroic 
scale, with deep issues embodied in great undertakings 
moving through a succession of decisive events. We must 
regret the time that was lost, particularly since so much 
heat generated so little light and since we learned so little. 
Two things, perhaps, we have learned: 


That improvising in non-cooperative compromise gives us 
little but a breathing spell; 

That it is time for clarifying what we think the relations 
of government and business should be. 


The Chambered Nautilus of Government 


WHEN WE TALK ABOUT GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
States we ordinarily refer to the system of federal, state, 
and local institutions which derive their authority from 
publicly adopted constitutions and subsequent amend- 
ments, statutes, and decisions of the courts. Under this 
system of public government, the freedoms of the citizen 
are protected by rights and guarantees to which appeal 
may be made from the acts of a presently existing regime. 

But today we have many rule-making and rule-enforc- 
ing agencies which, as far as the ordinary individual is 
concerned, partake of the nature (Continued on page 224) 
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Drawings by Lili Rethi of 
Men, Women and Machines 
in one of the plants of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company. 
From the special exhibit 
“American Industry at War,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Labor and Employment Planning 


Labor, management, 


How all can pull togethe 


SIDNEY HILLMAN 


government, each has a stake in full employment. 


r:—by Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 


gamated Clothing Workers of America; adviser to the President on labor 


matters; and former 


‘THIs MUST NOT BE JUST ANOTHER WAR LEADING UP TO JUST 
another peace. Nor should we merely trade one set of 
risks for another. The postwar settlement must give se- 
curity to the common man. . 

But, unless we do something about it, Americans will 
confront unemployment in mass forms again, once the 
boys return from the front and production shifts from 
military to civilian orders. Neither labor nor management 
can successfully grapple with the problem alone. Both 
must pitch in, along with farmers and consumers. But 
government participation will be called for to cope with 
the task. 

More, we shall be overwhelmed when the war ends 
unless we plan now to work out ways under democracy to 
supply that security within the framework of American 
life and procedures. Labor’s immediate contribution can 
be to help organize forces to that end—and make sure that 
things don’t just drift along. Otherwise when this new 
crisis is on, we shall be starting late. 

Today, we have the elbow room to work out the 
mechanisms for reconyersion. Once a formula is agreed 
upon to promote full employment and hence livelihood 
through the full use of our productive facilities, labor’s 
long run contribution can and should be to share organic- 
ally in applying it. Collaboration on the part of labor and 
management can make the task of government lighter. In 
a sense it will insure the program as a democratic process 
instead of just another bureaucratic activity. 

Labor is centering on the war effort so intensely that it 
has not as yet given sufficient attention to postwar needs. 
What is called for is realization that not only are those 
needs going to be imperative—but that now, while the 
war is on, nothing will give more enthusiastic thrust to 
the war effort than assurance that wage earners and 
servicemen will not be left dangling when it stops. 

The Beveridge Report in England focused on a scheme 
of security for every man and his dependents when sick- 
ness, old age or unemployment comes. The report of our 
own National Resources Planning Board has gone be- 
yond insurance against want to the projection of work 
and wages. Prime Minister Churchill recognized the im- 
portance of this in his speech a month ago. To my mind, 
he was mistaken in postponing the implementation of the 
Beveridge Report until after the war is won; but he came 
out for employment planning. 


Pages from American Experience — 


FROM THE LABOR ANGLE: PEACE MUST BE SAFEGUARDED} BUT 
peace must lay the framework for raising standards of 
living. For one nation to try this alone is not enough for 
the security of all nations, or enough for the security of 
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director, labor division, War Production Board. 


the nation that tries it. Economic collaboration throughout 
the world is called for. 

Our own American experience throws light on this 
point. Thus, progressive American states long since set 
standards prohibiting child labor and long hours that 
undermined the health of women workers. They set 
minimum wages to prevent exploitation. It remained for 
federal legislation, the Fair Labor Standards Act, to give 
common floors and ceilings to American employment 
everywhere engaged in interstate commerce. — 

If given over to isolationism, America will have dif- 
ficulties in supplying work for all, or in setting standards 
that will safeguard the full life. We must break even 
more with doctrines of monopoly, which seek to make 
profits out of scarcity. Even an economy of self-sufficiency 
can become a wasteful way of living. What is needed is 
to make the resources of the earth available to lift stand- 
ards of living everywhere. And as the baseline of those 
standards—jobs. 

In the past decade, American labor itself has had a 
tremendous task of organizing to do and has developed 
greater interest in political activities—which is essential ~ 
to further progress. Labor also has experience to bring té 
bear in stabilizing work and wages. Take, as an example, 
the drive of the coal miners against a year of little more 
than a hundred working days; or the union story in any 
one of a score of major industries. I can speak from a _ 
consumers goods industry, from the needle trades, from ~ 
the history of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

First of all, that history was an insurgent drive against 
something like anarchy. There were no common stand- 
ards. There was no tenure of employment. Men and 
women were taken on and laid off with no more thought ~ 
than turning on and off the electrical current for the — 
machines which had supplanted hand sewing. 

We found that we had to do more than win the right 
to organize a single house. We had to organize a whole 
city—a whole market as we call it. Good collective bar- 4 
gains with Hart, Schaffner & Marx had to be buttressed _ 
with good bargains at Kuppenheimer’s and the other 
plants in Chicago. > 

We found then that it was not enough to secure better 


working conditions in one center. The Chicago market 


would be undermined for workers and employers alike 


unless we secured equivalent conditions in New York 
and Rochester and Cleveland; and in time, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, and the rest. Only this last month, a Balti- 
more firm which for a quarter of a century had fought 
unionism, signed a collective agreement with us. 


Years ago, our early drives were for higher pay and 
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shorter hours—objectives that go back to the days when 
Hood wrote his “Song of the Shirt,” dramatizing the ex- 
oloitation of London needlewomen. A century later, the 
American sweatshop had become a by-product of the 
sewing machine. But we soon found that by our common 
demands everywhere we could help stabilize the entire 
ndustry; and that by our close-in knowledge of its crafts- 
manship and economic practices, we could help cut out 
nuch waste, could lift production, and then lift earnings. 
The other way round, employers and workers joined in 
setting up voluntary schemes of employment insurance 
o fortify work and wages against business vicissitudes 
ind the slack seasons. 


inter the Government 


4ATER, THE GOVERNMENT ENTERED THIS FIELD—FIRST IN 
oneer states and then nationally, in the midst of the 
lepression, through setting up a federal-state system of 
unemployment compensation. 

Except for the depression, the progress in modernizing 
he garment trades and the garment houses, would have 
ielded greater gains in lifting standards of living through 
mcreased production. As it was, one move in the mid- 
Chirties has significance today as illustrating the sort of 
teps government can take to ameliorate the situation that 
‘rises when market demand falls off, stocks pile up, and 
mployment begins to ravel. Thus in 1934-5, the Amalga- 
mated suggested to the government that it take over at 
avorable terms surplus manufacturers’ stocks and dis- 
tribute them to families on relief, whose clothes no less 
han their pocketbooks had worn thin through long work- 
zssness. This strategic investment of $10,000,000 accom- 
lished more than five times that sum spent in public 
elief. It kept the market from caving in, kept hundreds 
£ shops from going under, kept thousands of garment 
vorkers drawing wages. 

In WPA the United States fashioned a countrywide 


vattern of improvised employment to take the place of 


elief. This kept up workers’ morale and turned enforced 
dleness into an investment in forestation, flood control, 
aalaria control, recreation centers, and a long list of ac- 
ivities that wove a silver lining to the cloud of depression. 


Defense and War Moves 


AMERICAN ADVANCES IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE 
“hirties have stood us in good stead in fashioning moves 
hrough which, in the Forties, we have manned our 
arsenal for democracy.” Labor and management were 
arly called into conference with the new defense setup 
9 work out common plans. 

Thus a geographic allocation of war contracts for uni- 
orms was submitted by the Amalgamated to the govern- 
rent agencies concerned, and its acceptance brought these 
esults in the men’s clothing industry: full employment to 
abor, lower overhead for management, and an all-round 
tilization of experienced craftsmanship by the war ad- 
| ee Similar arrangements gave protection to 

all businesses in this industry. Here is a pattern appli- 
ble in modified forms to our procurement policies af- 

ting other industries, based as it is on labor-manage- 
nt-government cooperation for the full employment of 

ailable manpower and equipment. 3 

In carrying on in the face of bombings, the British have 
ewed to the same principles. While a National Service 
,ct with compulsory features was early enacted, Ernest 
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Bevin and his associates have demonstrated how, with the 
least possible amount of government compulsion, joint 
effort can be developed that eclipses anything possible 
under dictatorship. Channels for cooperation have been 
thrown open, with the result that authority is based on 
acceptance and confidence on all sides. 

As an American case, let me illustrate this principle at 
work in the organization of in-service training. As a mem- 
ber of the National Defense Advisory Council, I called 
on Owen D. Young, formerly (and again) chairman of 
the General Electric Company, to broach plans at a joint 
conference at which twelve representatives of labor sat in 
with management experts from the field of training and 
personnel. The purpose was to anticipate shortages of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers that were bound to spring 
from production needs in preparing for defense and for 
any war emergencies that might follow. The conference 
was to break fresh ground in working out a common 
program acceptable to management and unions. This was 
also the first occasion on which CIO and AFL groups 
found they could work together. 

I recall that, at the time, I thought that perhaps a week 
would be taken up in ventilating differences, and then 
another week in getting agreement. We even suggested 
that the participants make hotel reservations for at least 
ten days. The record was different. In forty-eight hours 
a program was hammered out that carried complete ac- 
ceptance. There was augury in that of what may be ex- 
pected in postwar planning for employment if the situ- 
ation is recognized in advance as urgent, and if leader- 
ship on every hand puts in its level best. 

In the same way, modest prewar beginnings of joint 
labor-management committees in progressive plants 
pointed the way to the nearly 2,000 such committees now 
operating in war plants from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
These have dealt with everything from new tools and 
mechanical short-cuts to decisive gains in cooperation and 
morale. The Labor Division of the OPM and the WPB 
has widely employed this principle of interplay. 


From War to Peace 


IF PEACE Is NOT TO CAVE IN AT HOME UNDER THE UNCER- 
tainties of reconversion, all the capacity and experience 
up the sleeve of democracy will be called for; all its tools 
from manpower agencies and employment services to 
blueprints for public works and development programs. 

Under it all we must conserve the purchasing power 
of our war economy. One simple step in that direction 
would be to guarantee a national minimum unemploy- 
ment benefit high enough to tide over broken payrolls 
during conversion. What has been done in agriculture in 
guaranteeing crop returns suggests as a second step a 
similar stimulus to renewed industrial production. But it 
is not my part here to analyze moves and measures, other 
than to indicate that American labor will have construc- 
tive proposals to make. 

Once all round employment is assured, much more will 
follow. It ought to mean a shortage of labor instead of 
mass joblessness. It ought to mean high school for all, 
retirement at sixty, and the enrichment of life. It ought 
to mean a national income toward $150,000,000,000. It 
ought to mean a new basis for life and labor which it 
will be up to our American genius to keep going. Once 
we have an economy of abundance we can make sure 
of the freedoms we are fighting for now. 
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Employment 


A challenge to American business to plan now the new ventures 


keep men, machines, and capital at work through the postwar years:— 


by the president of The Stu 


and Private Industry 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


that will 


debaker Corporation; chairman of the Com- 


mittee for Economic Development. 


AT THE END OF THIS WAR AMERICAN BUSINESS WILL HAVE ITS 
greatest opportunity to help put the better world for 
which we are now fighting on the healthy economic basis 
which will keep it better. To make the most of this op- 
portunity business will have to be prepared to resume the 
production of peacetime goods as quickly as possible after 
hostilities cease and to go on from there to a record level 
of productivity. 

If our free society is to be maintained, production jobs— 
millions of them—must be made available in the shortest 
possible space of time after the end of the war. Too much 
unemployment for too long a time after the war would 
endanger our free society. It is lack of jobs on a large scale 
that gives the dictators their opportunity. It is not plotters 
on the Left nor plotters on the Right who constitute the 
real hazard to our free society, but rather pressures 
stemming primarily from widespread involuntary idle- 
ness. Mussolini would never have had a chance in Italy 
if it had not been for unemployment. Hitler’s brown- 
shirted rufhans were recruited from among the youthful 
unemployed. 

The burden of providing the millions of production 
jobs required if we are to avoid disastrous unemployment 
after the war must rest largely on private industry. The 
most ambitious program of public works can care for 
only a small percentage of those who will need jobs. A 
review of the problems which have been incident to our 
transition from a peacetime to a war economy and an 
appraisal of the even greater problems we shall face 
when this process is reversed, make it clear that business 
must start working now on a vigorous postwar program. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones came to that con- 
clusion several months ago. As a result he called together 
a group of businessmen to discuss postwar problems. At 
that meeting he suggested that a committee be organized 
which would accept the responsibility for assisting com- 
merce and industry to develop means for making their 
full contribution to stability and prosperity through the 
achievement of optimum employment and high produc- 
tivity in the postwar period. Out of the Secretary’s pro- 
posal came the Committee for Economic Development. 


Businessmen Organize for Postwar Planning 


ALTHOUGH THE CoMMITTEE FoR Economic DEVELOPMENT 
was organized at the suggestion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, It is not a government agency. It is completely jn- 
dependent and self-financed. Ie die have the oe 
the Commerce Department, and it has been assured co- 
operation by almost every governmental agency concerned 
with the problems of the postwar economy. Basic re- 
sponsibility for the committee’s activities rests with a 
board of trustees made up of eighteen businessmen. Its 
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activities are carried out through two divisions—the field 
development division and the research division. 

The committee’s first undertaking was an effort to 
evaluate the postwar employment problem. To plan in- 
telligently, the goal must be clear. Full employment is a 
nice-sounding phrase, but exactly what does it mean in 
terms of jobs? Does it mean jobs for 50,000,000 men and 
women working forty hours a week or for 75,000,000 men 
and women working thirty or twenty-five hours a week? 
The committee, therefore, called upon the Department 
of Commerce to develop some figures from which a post- 
war employment goal might be set. 

Department of Commerce economists approached the 
problem from the viewpoint that today’s war economy 1s 
completely unrelated to a peacetime economy. Therefore, 
they decided to use 1940, our last peacetime year, as the 
starting point for their research. They found that in 1940 
approximately 46,000,000 people were gainfully employed 
in the United States; that fewer than 600,000 of them 
either were serving in the armed forces or working in~ 
armament production. From an employment standpoint, 
however, the situation was not satisfactory because from 
six to nine million competent workers were unemployed. | 


The Size and Shape of the Problem 


THESE ECONOMISTS ESTIMATED THAT BY THE END OF THIS_ 
war year 1943, more than 62,000,000 people will be em- 
ployed and that of this number no fewer than 20,000,000 
will be engaged directly in the manufacture of war goods,» 
while an additional eleven million or more will be in 
the armed services. J 
If in the postwar period we have to provide employ- 
ment at the 1943 level, it is quite evident that the task 
would be staggering. It would require some sixteen” 
million, or 40 percent, more jobs than were available in 


They will have to be created either in private indust 
or by the government on public work projects. Sy 

Jobs stem from the output of goods and services. In 
1940 the SToss output of goods and services (not national 
income) in the United States totaled $100,000,000,000. 


otal, war goods will account for approximately $85,000,- 
00,000; civilian output, for about $70,000,000,000. These 
stimates are all made in terms of the 1940 dollar. In that 
ostwar year when we shall need civilian jobs for 56,000,000 
eople, if we are to have a satisfactory level of employ- 
rent, our output of civilian goods and services will have 
» exceed $135,000,000,000. That is 38 percent over the 
98,000,000,000 of 1940. In addition, it is estimated that pro- 
uction of military goods will continue at the rate of per- 
aps $10,000,000,000 a year. 

It is anticipated that even though we assume an orderly 
urtailment of war production and a gradual demobiliza- 
on of our armed forces, these two tasks will have been 
ompleted within about two years. That means we have 
ut two years to bring about the complete transition from 
war to a civilian economy—two years in which to raise 
1€ output of civilian goods and services from the very 
yw level then prevailing to the new record-breaking 
eights which must be reached if millions of men are not 
» be found walking the streets looking for jobs. 

These figures leave no doubt that American business 
ill have a tremendous job to do when this war ends 
ad that it will have little time in which to do it. They 
1ake it clear that business cannot simply stand by and 
ope that somehow or other the necessary output will be 
tained and the required level of employment reached. 
inless we achieve the productivity to provide most of this 
nployment in private industry, we are not likely to have 
wuch private industry left five years after this war ends. 
_is idle to believe that the American people ever again 
'€ going to stand for mass unemployment. 


lanning Begins NOW 


VITH THOSE FACTS BEFORE IT, THE COMMITTEE FOR Eco- 
omic Development came to two conclusions: (1) that in- 
ividual enterprisers must start their postwar planning 
ow; and (2) that the environment in the postwar period 
ust be favorable to expansion. 


After arriving at these conclusions, the committee 


ked itself: “How can we help, even in a small way, 
ward accomplishing these objectives?” The field de- 
lopment division, responsible for the stimulation of post- 
ar planning by individual enterprises, took the position 
at the larger corporations need little help because they 
ave the resources and the technical ability to do a first 
ass job of their own. In fact, almost without exception 
ey have already started. But, it was agreed, planning 
; the larger corporations is not enough. If America is to 
tain the postwar level of productivity and employment 
sidered necessary to the maintenance of our free 
ciety, every one of the approximately two million in- 
vidual enterprisers in this country must be prepared to 
ake his full contribution. 

The larger corporations employ many millions, but the 
ousands of small businesses throughout the country also 
‘ovide many millions with their livelihood, and they 
e the ones which need help and encouragement in 
tting their postwar planning programs underway. 
hese small enterprisers need no one to plan for them. 


hey have resourcefulness and ingenuity. In fact, their | 


genuity constitutes one of our great national resources. 
hey do, however, need help and stimulation in planning 
r themselves. The committee decided that their in- 
nuity could best be brought into play through the or- 
nization of local or community committees wherein the 
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free interchange of ideas between neighbors will tend to 
stimulate thinking and planning by all. Consequently, the 
field development division set out to organize these com- 
mittees at the community level, first by appointing re- 
gional chairmen, one for each of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve Districts. These regional chairmen in turn are ap- 
pointing district chairmen who then appoint local chair- 
men. Wherever possible the local committees are being 
established through existing community organizations. 
Several communities already have such committees func- 
tioning and it is evident from results obtained to date 
that these local committees comprise the most important 
unit in the Committee for Economic Development. 

Even though the local committee may be the all- 
important unit in the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, that does not necessarily mean that. the national 
group cannot render significant help. It can. The field 
development division has an industrial advisory board 
which contains in its membership a plethora of “know- 
how” about postwar planning for individual enterprises. 
This knowledge is being distilled into postwar planning 
handbooks. These handbooks consist primarily of ques- 
tions—not answers. They say to the individual business- 
men: “Here are some questions you should ask yourself 
. .. questions about your own present status . . . questions 
about what you ought to do.” 

Furthermore, this advisory board is inviting suggestions 
from the local committees as well as case histories from 
the hundreds of companies which already have embarked 
upon their own programs. As this information comes 
into headquarters, it is being interpreted and sent back 
into the field. Another important function of the national 
group is to study market potentials of various products, 
as well as to measure the probable impact of new mate- 
rials and new technologies on the industries which will be 
affected. The field development division also is organizing 
postwar planning committees in all of the more impor- 
tant industries. Each industry has its distinct problems 
which can be considered best by men from that industry. 


Creating a Favorable Climate 


THE RESEARCH DIVISION IS CONCERNED WITH THE CREATION 
of an environment favorable to the expansion of business 
enterprises in the postwar period. In order to attain the 
volume of production which the Committee for Economic 
Development considers necessary for a satisfactory level 
of employment, industry will have to expand in the post- 
war period. However, industry cannot expand unless it 
functions in an economic climate encouraging to such ex- 
pansion. We must have, in the postwar period, adequate 
incentives for risk-taking; without risk-taking expansion 
on the part of private industry is impossible. . 
Government, business, labor and agriculture all have 
@ part in creating the economic climate in which business 
functions. The greatest danger to our free society is th 
practice on the part of business of thinking of business 
first and America second; of labor thinking of labor oe 
and America second; and of agriculture thinking o 
agriculture first. It is highly important that business be 
the first group to get away from group consciousness 
that it approach postwar problems solely from the stand 
point of the general public welfare. 
If. we are to attain and maintain a satisfactory level of 
employment in the postwar period, every policy of govern- 
ment, of business, and of labor (Continued on page 222) 
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Drawings by Hugh Ferriss: 
Opposite, Rail-River Eleva- 
tor, Kansas City; above, 
Ford Aircraft Engine Plant. 
Loaned by the Brunner 
Award of the Architectural 
League for the _ exhibit 
“American Industry at War,” 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Lithographs of industry in 
the 1800’s, from the Old 
Print Exchange, New York. 


“The Expectation of the Land” 


RUSSELL LORD 


Not the big operators of industrialized agriculture, but dirt farmers of 
smaller acreage, with their hopes, and their significance to the nation, are 
here the theme of:—the editor of “The Land,” formerly consultant to the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


IN THE LIGHT OF OUR TRADITIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND EXPEC- 
tations, we are running short of land. This was true after 
the first World War. It is even more true now, and it is 
getting more sharply true all the time. The American 
earth is no longer wide enough or rich enough to receive 
our demobilized or our other unemployed in quantity and 
give them a brave new start in life as landlords. Indis- 
putably, and in large, our land is still there. We have as 
many square miles of it, as many millions of acres, as we 
have ever had at any time in our history. Or if you want 
to figure it in acres per person, weighing in such prob- 
abilities as wartime deaths and a declining birthrate, it can 
seem to be demonstrated mathematically that the United 
States of America has in prospect more acres per capita, 
or fewer persons to the acre, than ever before. Pose the 
figures, further, against those of the enemy countries: 
Germany, proper, with 364 persons to the square mile; 
Japan, proper, with 462; Italy, with 356; and our present 
population load of only 40 to the square mile may seem 
not excessive, indeed inadequate to full development. 

But statistics in themselves can be entirely misleading 
in determining population pressure, or the felt scarcity of 
soil and earth-room. One family to the square mile of 
an arid mountain plateau may experience, actually and 
emotionally, a greater lack of nutriment and elbow-room 
than fifty other families huddled as tenants on a square 
mile of teeming delta soil, and inured to low standards. 

In the light of actual situations, actual pressures, actual 
defeats and hopes and passions, statistics cast into acres- 
per-person terms are all but useless. Where is the acre, 
what will it grow, and who is the person? A pound is 
a pound, an inch is an inch or a kilometer a kilometer the 
world over, but no one acre is equal to another acre any- 
where on earth. What is the slope, the rainfall, the hours 
of sunlight, the initial endowment of usable fertility, the 
present endowment or remnant? What about access to 
market, available machine equipment, the price of this 
land, the carrying charges? Who are these persons who 
hold quickly increasing stretches of rich land subject as 
individual or corporate owners? What are their capaci- 
ties, as producers, and as husbandmen? What, on the 
other hand, are the capacities of a gathering throng, the 
landless and dispossessed, who rail against the “land hogs” 
and move increasingly for a breaking up of big holdings 
and a retury to little private family farms? 

There is still a final question, and perhaps the most 
vital, when it comes to determining a national policy 
for agriculture and rights of tenure. What do all these 
people—the great and the small, the possessor and the dis- 
possessed—what do we, all of us, want of this land? What 
do we expect of it? 
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Thoreau, in his time, stated the general expectation 
nobly: To rear our lives to an undreamed of height and 
meet the expectation of the land. And for two centuries 
on end our great gift of soil enabled America to rear to 
undreamed of heights, indeed, the estate and holdings of 
the common man. It has become a commonplace to say 
that when, around 1890, we ran out of free land, and 
the frontier closed, we entered upon an era of limited 
opportunity and diminished expectations. But the thing 
did not really come on that abruptly. It started happen- 
ing at the very outset of white agriculture on this shore, a 
lowering of the general estate, a lessening likelihood that 
any ordinary citizen could own land in freehold, farm it 
well, proudly and profitably, look any man in the eye, and 
tell him where to head in. 


The Chance of the Little Man 


‘THE REASONS FOR THE DIMINISHED EXPECTANCY WHICH NOW 
so sharply confronts us appear to be principally three: 


1. Wastrel cultivation over an unbelievably large area, re- 
sulting in eroded and depleted soil. 

2. Technological advances, displacing hands and minds 
from farming. 


3. The combination of farms into larger holdings, in 
“strong hands.” 


The transformation of fertile lands to barrens, relative 
or absolute, began with the clean culture of tobacco near 
Jamestown, and swept west. Technological jolts and dis- 
placements go back, of course, to the time the first wheel 


was invented; but here in America they followed one ~ 


upon another with terrific speed and thrust. As for the 
accumulation of great holdings, that started with the first 
grants, and increased apace under our democratic setup. 
George Washington was a very great landholder; so, 
later, were the railroads. Nowadays it is principally the 
insurance companies and the banks. 


All these forces of displacement, then, are as old as our 


agriculture. 
wash down 


after, all of these changes tending to limit the chance of 
the little man on the land, have operated as: accelerating 
forces. I have been reading lately the memoirs and works 


of Henry Wallace of Iowa, erandfath ea 
Henry A. Wallace. grandtather of Vice-President 


1836 and 1916. It is incredible, 
nessed. As a chore-boy in Penns 
a sickle. It takes about three 
take a bushel of grain that Way. 
being sown, harvested, and 


And, much as a field which is permitted to 


ylvania he cut grain with 
hours’ work to raise and 
Before he died wheat was 
(Continued on page 228) 
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to subsoil erodes all the more rapidly there- — 


He lived the eighty years between ~ 
the changes that he wit-_ 


~ 
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-.. a 
Delano for Farm Security Administration 


They “own land . . farm it well . . look any man in the eye” 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


New worker—an unpredictable quantity in the postwar picture 


Women and Their Jobs 


FRIEDA S. MILLER e: 
; 


An analysis of the new place of women in wartime and after, as wage © 


earners, as home makers, or in some new combination of the two:—by the 


former New York State industrial commissioner, now special assistant to — 
John G. Winant, American Ambassador to London. = 


PoINTERS ALONG THE ROAD WOMEN ARE LIKELY TO TRAVEL IN 
transition to the postwar world carry a. great quota of 
“If’s”: “If there is a job for everyone—”; “If purely patri- 
otic motives impelled you to take a job—’; “If you are 
loath to relinquish your new skills—”; If you prefer 
managing a home—.” Clearly, many questions in 
women’s minds about their postwar employment are 
aspects of the general questions discussed in other sections 
of this issue of the Survey Graphic. But it is also true 
that some problems have special significance for women. 
This tirme it will be no negligible fraction of the coun- 
try’s women who have been drawn into gainful employ- 
ment by the time the war is over. A Census Bureau esti- 
mate puts the figure at 15,000,000 in February of 1943, 
Estimates oi the additional number of women to be taken 
on in’1943 range from 2,750,000 to 5,000,000. If the war 
continues, accessions to industry obviously will have to be 
almost entirely feminine. It is reported that in some 
British war plants as high as 80 percent of the employes 
are women. Apply that percentage to American figures 


and we face an almost unbelievable total of women war 
_ workers. . ‘ . 


t 


» 

However, if it is a long war, we may expect to go a 
goodly distance toward establishing proportions close to 
the British 80 percent in factories and other industries ~ 
over here. At this date it seems reasonable to estimate — 
that at least twenty million. women will have a personal — 


interest in anything that affects women’s employment 
status after the war. 


Full Employment After the War? ~~ 


TAKE FIRST THE FUNDAMENTAL CHALLENGE OF FULL EM-_ 
ployment—or its reverse, mass unemployment. The nearer 
the country can come to providing jobs for all employ- 
able men, the greater the chance that the wives and 
daughters of many teturning servicemen will withdraw. 
from the labor market to devote themselves to home- 
making. The experience of the 1930’s is still close enough 
for many of us to retain vivid memories of women seek- 
ing to “go to work” without prior work experience or 
after long periods of staying at home because the hus- 
band’s, father’s or brother’s job was gone or so shrunken 


eekers as job openings diminished. Should the 1940's 
ee heads of families discharged from the armed forces 
ut unable to find work, their women folk (now much 
nore experienced job holders) will certainly do more than 
ver before to try to hold or to get new jobs wherewith 
o bolster the family income. Not only the wife of the 
lemobilized serviceman but also the woman who took 
ler war job for purely patriotic reasons may find that a 
lew decision faces her in the postwar world if its economy 
s such as to deny a job to the normal breadwinner of 
ier family. 

Related to the problem of full employment, but dif- 
erent from it, is another: How many of the women of 
hat younger age group now entering industry will have 
10 Opportunity for marriage and homes of their own? 
sertainly their experience of economic independence dur- 
ng the war will tend to continue in the job market even 
hose members of this group who are not compelled to it 
yy the need for self-support. Many of them are likely to 
lave to depend on their own earnings all their lives. 
These women are certainly going to insist on their right 
o jobs which they were urged to take for patriotic rea- 
ons, for which they have trained, and in which they have 
1ad experience. Inevitably, they will continue to be a 
yart of the labor market. 

It is true that war conditions have brought a reevalua- 
ion of women’s capacities in a great many quarters. 
They are being told by very important people how great 
s the contribution their “nimble fingers” can make on 
yrecision work. ‘They are getting their pictures taken in 
yroups as they are sworn in to leading unions where they 
ire the first of their sex. They are operating huge, com- 
lex machine tools. In shipyards, hitherto a man’s 
Jomain, women are working today as blacksmiths’ help- 
rs, burners, shippers, electricians, expediters, pipecutters, 
hreaders, painters, shipfitters, steamfitters, tank scalers, 
ruck drivers, and warehouse workers. : 

Here are new skills and new opportunities for women 
is a group. But a-closer look at the picture prompts us 
o suspend judgment before taking all these new enthusi- 
isms at face value. Some of the genial utterances assur- 
ng women that they “can do anything that men can” 
ome from individuals, industries, and unions which have 
tood squarely in the way of permitting them, even quite 
ecently, to try. Again, there are the plants which here- 
ofore always have been staffed exclusively by men. Now, 
when management has decided to take on women, the 
lecision is unfortunately regarded as self-effectuating. 
n many plants foremen who have never had to direct 
he work of women are expected to know just how to 
1andle them, and there is no program of induction after 
nadequate provision for physical convenience and safety. 

On the other hand, there are striking examples of 
ld established industries which recognized the personnel 
roblem involved in the successful introduction of 
vomen and made careful provision. Such forethought 
as yielded tangible returns. 

-In-newer industries which are experiencing tremendous 
xpansion because of war needs, there are some interesting 
ndications of rather different considerations at work. In 
he airplane and chemical industries, in great new plants 
vhich are being constructed to produce for the war and 
vhich will continue as civilian industries after the war, 
he actual physical features provide for a labor force of 
vomen. The machines have been put at a height con- 


venient for the average-sized woman. Restroom, wash- 
room, and toilet facilities are built for women. Some of 
these concerns have spent large sums of money on train- 
ing their present employes, a considerable proportion of 
whom are women. Thus these industries actually have a 
large investment in a labor force of women. They see no 
eason why they should scrap that investment. In other 
words, all the inertia that in the past tended to keep 
women out because the factory was a man’s world, in 
these instances will tend to keep them in because these 
new factories are a woman’s world. 


Jobs or Home Responsibilities? 


ANOTHER HANDICAP THAT WOMEN WAGE EARNERS HAVE 
faced has been the rigidity of industrial and clerical jobs 
which has gotten in the way of their meeting the unes- 
capable emergencies—large and small—of the homemak- 
er’s job. The woman war worker’s importance as a 
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producer has dramatized for her community those old 
problems that every working woman knows—when to 
do the marketing, how to get the laundry called for, 
where to find time to buy shoes for the children, above 
all, how to manage in time of illness in the family. Very 
little has been done in an organized or a community way 
to help her find the answers. In the past, one of the 
adjustments which unskilled and semi-skilled women 
have made was to take the casual and generally low paid 
jobs that permitted of some irregularity.. Women in top 
positions always have been able to make individual adjust- 
ments. 

Today, there is a widespread sentiment in favor of 
community adjustments to the convenience of the war 
worker. Special shopping priorities for war workers are 
proposed. So are special transportation schedules to suit 
their working hours. England has gone further. There, 
a hot meal is provided at the factory for a great many 
factory workers and cooked foods for women workers to 
take home, so that they will not have to do all the food 
preparation after a day’s work in the plant. Extensive 
and intelligent community child care, day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and play schools are other means of 
releasing homemakers for war jobs. 

This changing viewpoint and practice raise some inter- 
esting questions. Will such services continue after the 
war? Really good child care institutions, community 
kitchens, and convenient transportation would leave the 
individual woman much freer to choose whether she 
preferred to hold a job and pay for the various “home- 
maker services” available in the community, or whether 
she preferred unpaid work in her own home. Undoubt- 
edly there would be plenty of takers for each alternative. 
The Beveridge Report emphasizes a belief that the home- 
maker’s services have been greatly undervalued, and pro- 
poses the inclusion in the British social insurance system 
of specific benefits for the homemaker. Perhaps such 
measures in this country—special payments at marriage 
and childbirth for example—would help to weight one 
choice as against another. Certainly, American experi- 
ence with mothers’ pensions or mothers’ assistance: affords 
evidence that many women find full time care of their 
homes and children an acceptable choice when even mini- 
mum economic provision is made for their maintenance. 


Pay “For the Job’? 


Ir Is A FACT TODAY, AS IT HAS BEEN HERETOFORE, THAT 
women are often paid less than men for the same or 
comparable work. Many school systems have lower 
scales for women teachers than for men. There are in- 
dustries with lower “entering rates” for women than for 
men on identical jobs. In other industries, certain jobs 
have been regarded as women’s jobs and the rates on them 
figured so as to yield a lower wage than jobs of com- 
parable skill regarded as men’s jobs. There is a good deal 
of evidence that at the moment both labor and manage- 
ment organizations recognize such pay discriminations 
as undesirable and that they are, in varying degrees, 
taking steps to redress them. 

Both AFL and CIO unions in their agreements with 
major aircraft plants incorporate provisions for equal pay. 
In one contract it stated: “Wage rates shall be the same 
for men and women doing comparable work”; in another, 

All terms referring to male employes in this agreement 
shall also be applicable to female employes.” Or again, 
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“There shall be no discrimination in rates of pay for 
female employes replacing male employes.” 

A more elaborate agreement for rubber workers pro- 
vides: 

All employes shall receive equal pay for equal work, re- 
gardless of sex, color, age, or nationality, and shall not be 
penalized on account of machine or equipment inequalities. 
It is understood that in any case, where female labor re- 
places male labor, the piecework rate in effect on that job 
before the change was made shall be effective. 


Aircraft plants, being new, seem to have started out 
with an equal pay scale, although there are some excep- 
tions. Munitions plants, on the other hand, pay lower 
rates to women in many cases, and this is still the case in 
many other industries. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, in a Labor Relations Bulletin issued in 
May of last year, advocated the principle of equal pay 
for equal performance. 

Experience with the War Emergency Act in New York 
State furnished data on the pay scale in cases of replace- 
ment of men by women in 551 plants applying for dis- 
pensations from the Labor Law during the period June 1 
to December 7, 1942. Of these plants, 314 reported an 
equal pay scale for women replacing men, 173 reported 
a lower pay scale for women replacing men, 26 reported 
an equal scale for women in some occupations but a 
lower scale in others, and 38 did not report on the rela- 
tionship between men’s and women’s wages. The year 
before, in a study of women in war industries made by 
Princeton University, it was found that only 17 of the 62 
firms covered paid the job rate, irrespective of the sex 
of the person, filling the job. | 

No other question facing women as wage earners has~ 
as great urgency as this matter of pay for the job rather 
than by sex of the worker. Wage differentials on jobs 
that before the war were regarded as men’s jobs repre- 
sent the likeliest area of conflict should these wage dif- 
ferentials continue in a postwar period of less than full — 
employment. Given a situation in which workers are 
competing for jobs, the employer whose labor costs can 
be held down by keeping women and paying them less” 
has a strong incentive for refusing to hire men. Under 
such conditions, a fair plan for returning men to indus-— 
trial employment will be much harder to work out. 
Enlightened self-interest is shown by those who now are_ 
writing into their labor agreements a rate of pay for the — 
job, together with a seniority provision which gives — 
precedence to those whose service records on the job go. 

\ a 


% 
There has been a certain amount of general public 


a bill seeking to assure equal pay. New York State made : 


some preliminary gestures in that direction but no action 
was taken. 


Trends in Social Legislation 


MEANWHILE, THERE HAS BEEN AN EXTENSIVE AND OFTEN 
extreme current deviation from peacetime labor standards 
for women. So far this deviation has been generally re- 
garded as a temporary expedient. It would appear tha‘ 
there is a fairly wide understanding of the sound scien- 
tific basis in which the labor (Continued on page 227 
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Elemental Phosphorous. An electric phosphate smelting furnace at a TVA chemical plant in the Muscle Shoals area 
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al 


United States Rubber Company 


Synthetic Rubber. Buna S as it goes through the tuber to remove water before the drying process 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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lon. A new family of materials already used 
- yarns and fabrics, brushes, bristles (see above) 
Te and window screens > 


; E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Lucite. A transparent glass-like plastic, flexible and non-shattering. 
Here used for a bomber’s nose, even to its ribs 


; "Wide World 


Prefabrication, This method made it possible to launch an 80,000-ton ship eighty hours after the keel was laid in the Ala- 


meda, California, Kaiser yards. 


Above, in one huge section the poop deck is swung into place; and below, the whole stern 
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AMERICAN 


“KNOW-HOW” 


“W/here’s the Money Coming From?” 


MARRINER S. ECCLES 


Out of the financial paradox that national income—in peace as in war— 


rises with spending, comes farsighted discussion of the federal budget as 


“an economic gyroscope,” and the reminder that “the deficit resulting from 


failure to produce is irreparable”:—by the chairman of the board of 


governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


“WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM?” That question and 
a similar one, “How can we afford it?” constantly and 
naturally recur whenever it is proposed to have the gov- 
ernment undertake public works and other expenditures 
sufficient to assure reasonably full employment at such 
times as private enterprise does not do so. 

The question in either form is reasonable and must be 
answered to the satisfaction of a substantial majority of 
the American people if a cyclical budgetary policy, as an 
economic stabilizer, is to be accepted and successful. False 
as the analogy is between the budget of the individual 
and that of the government, the average individual, 
brought up on precepts of thrift and economy, sees no 
essential difference. He cannot or at least should not live 
beyond his income. He does not see how the government 
can do so either. 


Balancing the Budget 


IF THE GOVERNMENT WERE TO CONTINUE INDEFINITELY 
spending more than it receives, he would be right. For 
even if that course did not lead to serious inflationary de- 
velopments, it would reflect bad management of fiscal and 
monetary affairs. The essence of the cyclical budget is 
that it shall function as an economic gyroscope to help 
keep private enterprise moving ahead on a fairly even 
keel. First of all, it must be accompanied by policies 
which will create a climate favorable to the maximum 
sustainable private activity, production and employment. 
Accordingly, policies and measures that discourage and 
displace private enterprise are wholly inconsistent with it. 
Having given the utmost encouragement to legitimate 
private enterprise the government, in. peace times, should 
be prepared to unbalance its budget in order to combat 
deflationary forces in times of depression, and should en- 
deavor not only to balance the budget but to reduce the 
public debt in boom times when economic restraints 
would be in order. In war times, when huge sums must 
be raised and spent quickly, the government has no alter- 
native but to incur deficits and increase the public debt. 

Having no such broad fiscal and monetary powers with 
which to conduct his personal affairs, the average in- 
dividual finds it difficult to understand that what would 
be imprudent, if not impossible for him, would be both 
possible and prudent for the government. The govern- 
ment has much greater flexibility in the matter, but even 
an individual is justified in going in debt temporarily in 
an emergency, provided he can see his way clear to settling 
the account at a more propitious time. 
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If the individual belongs to the let-nature-take-its-course 
school, he would contend that government should not, in 
any case, exercise its broad functional powers to offset de- 
flation and inflation—that it should assume no respon- 
sibility for the country’s economic welfare. But, whatever 
their individual views may be about having the govern- 
ment come to the aid of the other fellow, businessmen, 
bankers, farmers, labor and other groups, representing 
all told the overwhelming majority of the American 
people, are not inhibited about applying to the govern- 
ment for financial and other help in times of distress. The 
universal aspiration among democratic peoples all over 
the world is for security against economic want as well 
as against armed enemies, and more and more they turn 
to government for assurance of the right to security. The 
government today is expected to assume economic respon- 
sibilities which it was not expected to assume in earlier 
times. The very magnitude of the budgetary problem 
in the future makes it necessary for fiscal and monetary 
management to take account of the effects of government 
taxing and spending policies upon economic stability. 


Controlling the Money 

THE REAL QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE IS NOT WHERE THE 
money is coming from, for it will come from the sdme 
sources from which it has always come. Private enterprise 
will obtain funds ‘from profits and by borrowing from 
private investors and from the banking system, including 
the capital markets. The government will obtain funds by 
taxation and by borrowing from investors and from the 
banking system. There will be no more of a problem of 
obtaining money for peace than for war. The government 
has sovereign powers to create and maintain all the money 
necessary to finance full production and employment. The 
important thing will be the exercise of these powers in a 
way that will contribute to maximum private activity and 
employment, preventing either a monetary stringency that 
would précipitate severe deflation or an over-supply that 
would invite inflation. How money is spent will present 
far more of-a problem than the raising of it. 


What We Cannot Afford 

‘THE REAL QUESTION, HOWEVER, IS WHAT WE CAN AFFORD— 
or not afford. Can we afford to have millions of citizens 
again standing in breadlines? Can we afford to have idle 
men, idle facilities, unused resources and materials? The 
real deficit to fear is the one resulting from failure to 
utilize our productive resources of manpower and mate- 
rials in the creation of real wealth. The bookkeeping 
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deficit, by comparison, is insignificant. It can be over- 
come by adequate tax -policy when the goal ot full 
production and employment, and the resulting high na- 
tional income, are achieved. But the real deficit resulting 
from failure to produce is irreparable. That is the kind 
of waste we can least afford. 

As I have often emphasized, if I could have my choice 
1 would prefer to have a balanced budget at all times. 
The trouble is that unbalanced budgets result from deep- 
seated unbalance in the economy rather than from any 
option on the part of the government. The unbalance in 
the economy has to be remedied before the unbalance of 
the budget can be corrected. The ideal situation, of 
course, is one in which private enterprise is able to 
furnish full and sustained employment and production. 
There would then be no justification for government 
expenditures to furnish employment. Indeed for the 
government to continue such expenditures would mean 
competing with private business for labor and materials. 
A properly managed cyclical budget calls for discontinuing 
these expenditures and for closing the deficit gap when 
private activity is at maximum levels. 

Experience has not only demonstrated that the budget 
cannot be balanced in severe depression by decreasing gov- 
ernment expenditures or increasing taxes, or by doing 
both; but the war has only too vividly illustrated how ef- 
fective government expenditures can be in sending em- 
ployment and production indexes to unprecedented high 
levels, under such emergency pressures, unfortunately, that 
management of the inflationary effects becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. Even so, the experience should be con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of government expenditures 
and of the fallacy of the frequently heard objection that 
deficits necessarily discourage private enterprise. In peace- 
time, when emergency compulsions for maximum output 
in the minimum of time no longer exist, when the prod- 
uct of industry can be devoted entirely to civilian con- 
sumption (instead of preponderantly to war with only a 
minimum left over for civilian use) such government out- 
lays as may be required to maintain employment can be 
managed without disruptive effects on the domestic 
economy. 

For a period after this war, pent-up demand for civilian 
goods that have been unprocurable or rationed and ac- 
cumulated purchasing power will doubtless combine to 
sustain employment and production. The basic causes of 
unbalance in the economy that beset and perplexed us 
in the years before the war will tend to be obscured in the 
first few postwar years. And if new invention and new 
outlets for profitable investment develop sufficiently to 
absorb the high ratio of savings that will accompany a 
high national income, the dilemma of the late Twenties 
and of the Thirties will not reappear as long as this con- 
vinues. 

However, if it again develops that savings fail to flow 
into new production, we must not be confused by tradi- 
tional thinking into supposing that the stoppage is due 
solely to mechanical difficulties or to psychological causes, 
whether arising from fear of deficits or other policy and 
action. We imust ask whether the ratio of investment 

funds to investment outlets is too high. If it is, we must 
be prepared to redress the balance by diverting more 
funds into .consumptive channels and less into savings, 
until such time as consumption overtakes productive 
capacity and calls for an increase in plant. On the other 
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hand, if demand for investment funds exceeds the supply, 
we must be prepared to adjust basic policy to encourage 
more savings and more investment in the facilities of 
production until such time as output overtakes demand. 


The Government as Balance Wheel 


BROADLY SPEAKING, THE GOVERNMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY ON 
the domestic front in the postwar world, as I see it, will 
be to exert its fiscal and monetary powers in the way that 
will most effectively achieve and maintain this balance 
which is vital to sustained production and employment 
and to the avoidance of inflationary or deflationary ex- 
tremes. It is of paramount importance that the objective 
of creating a maximum of legitimate private employment 
and production be kept always clearly in view and that 
those policies and actions are avoided which are a deter- 
rent to such enterprise. 

Since the government has constitutional powers over 
fiscal and monetary functions that are of the highest 
potency in compensating for unbalanced conditions that 
develop in the economy, the problem is chiefly one of | 
intelligent, courageous use of these powers in creating an 
adequate but not inflationary supply of money, and of 
maintaining a balanced flow of funds between consump- 
tion and production. If the banking mechanism needs to 
be improved (as I have long contended that it does) to 
make these powers more flexible and effective, if new 
mechanisms need to be devised, as they undoubtedly will, 
to facilitate the flow of equity capital to smaller enterprises 
and for other purposes, then it should not be beyond our 
ingenuity to make the necessary improvements. 

While I have stressed the potency of governmental 
powers, they are at best a supplement to and not a sub- 
stitute for private incentives and initiative. Our major 
economic concern is to assure employment. For that we _ 
rely, even in the depths of depression, mainly upon privat 
enterprise. Government, under our system, cannot an 
should not do more than care for those for whom private 
industry and activity fail to provide. 

The cardinal principle of our national economic policy 
must be to direct the flow of our national income so as to — 
maintain an equilibrium between the goods and services ~ 
that we are able to produce and the purchasing power — 
wherewith our people can command them. When this _ 
equilibrium is disturbed we begin to witness, on the one _ 
hand, the accumulation of idle funds, money that has been : 
earned as well as money that has been received in the re- _ 
payment of debts, hoarded money in the form of cash or 7 
deposits—and, on the other hand, unemployment and 
destitution. In order to keep our economy functioning 
smoothly and effectively we must have a demand, backed 
by purchasing power, for all the goods and services we | 
can offer. If we have that, then little further interference — 
by the government is necessary or desirable. We must 
have sufficient play for the profit motive and even for the 
venturesome speculative spirit of our people if we wish to 
preserve an economic system in which the principal mo- 
tive power is the pursuit of profits. 

These are general principles to which I have been refer- 
ring. In the immediate aftermath of the war, both private - 
and governmental expenditure must be concentrated on 
restoring the ability of our economy to produce civilian 
goods. We will need measures for employing our fighting 
forces as they are demobilized. They will be seeking work 
at the time that private industry is retooling. In this 
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eriod of transition, expenditures should be directed 
oward enabling American industry to produce for peace 
n. the same tremendous scale that it has shown itself 
apable of producing for war. The inflationary dangers 
f this period and the methods of dealing with them will 
e of essentially the same nature as those of the war 
eriod. There must be a continuance of the restrictions on 
urchasing power in the form of high taxes, control of 
onsumer credit, and at least encouragement if not en- 
orcement of saving. We shall have to resist the natural 
sndency to relax these measures after the winning of a 
ailitary victory will have seemed to many to have elimi- 
ated the necessity for them. 


‘wo Postwar Periods 


T WILL BE IMPORTANT TO DISTINGUISH THIS PERIOD OF 
carcity immediately after the war from the period of 
otential abundance that will come later. These two pe- 
iods, entirely different in economic characteristics, will 
ull for entirely different types of economic policy. The 
rst will require the greatest possible restriction of ex- 
enditures of every type except those for the conversion of 
idustry. to a peacetime basis. The second will call for 
ne removal of restrictions on expenditure and, it may be, 
or measures to stimulate expenditure. It is easy to draw 
ne distinction between these two periods on paper. It will 
e less easy to distinguish them in reality. If we adopt the 
leasures appropriate to the second period too soon, we 
jill run a serious danger of subjecting our social and 
conomic structure to the unbearable strain of a major in- 
ation. If we adopt them too late, we will invite the onset 
fa major depression. By improper timing of our policies, 
ye may miss the opportunity for turning potential abund- 
nce into real and lasting prosperity. 

Perhaps the most important factor in determining 
yhether business will make a quick conversion to peace- 
me production after the war will be our success in 


ealing with the inflationary forces during the war. Many. 


ncertainties will exist in the postwar situation as the re- 
ilt of technological progress during the war and the in- 
estment problems this progress raises. We may expect, 
iso, changes in consumer habits and patterns of expendi- 
ire, and other changes in our ways of living. We should 
ot add to these unavoidable uncertainties, the avoidable 
ad needless burden of making adjustments to violent 
1anges in the levels of prices and costs. 

Over large sectors of the American economy the work- 
ig capital of industry will have been seriously depleted 
y the end of the war. The ratio of working capital to 
ollar volume has fallen to unusually low levels. The 
nal settlement of a government contract is a complex 
atter. Much time will be required before the govern- 
ent can make a final settlement for work done in the 
sriod just before the war comes to a close. Many com- 
inies will have on hand large stocks, both of raw mate- 
als and of semi-finished products whose value, in such a 
riod of uncertainty, will be highly problematical. Our 
sual methods of financing do not provide ways of rais- 
g cash on such stocks. Yet cash will be badly needed 
/ companies wanting to get back into peacetime produc- 
on quickly. : 

To meet this situation, it may be necessary for govern- 
ent either to advance funds or to guarantee the funds 
lvanced for this purpose. Some reconversion loans will 
- good private banking risks and the commercial banks 
¢ 


may be expected to come forward to do part of the job. 
This, however, will be only part. Even in situations where 
the risks invelved are not good commercial banking risks 
the interests of the community may require that someone 
take those risks. 

Our methods of war finance have led to the creation of 
a money supply that greatly exceeds all previous levels. 

he prospects are for still greater increases. The money 
supply and flow of income are so greatly in excess of the 
supply of goods available for civilian consumption that 
the government is obliged to resort to increasingly 
stringent restrictions, including not only rationing but 
efforts to divert more spending power into the war ef- 
fort through taxation and borrowing from the public. 

The volume of money will probably continue to be 
excessive for a considerable period after the war, until the 
output of goods and services exceeds the already uhprece- 
dented levels resulting from the extraordinary demands 
of the war. Accordingly, I can see no early prospect for 
relaxation of monetary controls. 

Our principal concern, however, will be with mainte- 
nance of a high national income and with its flow through 
the economy. Unless funds flow into the pockets of the 
public, funds cannot flow out of the pockets of the public. 
Neither the funds which business expects to receive for 
its products nor the funds which government expects to 
receive to sustain its activity are exempt from this rule. 

The maintenance of economic health requires not only 
that income should be earned but also that it should be 
spent. Spending, in this broad sense, includes both in- 
vestment expenditure and consumption expenditure. 
Before those who earn income will spend it, certain con- 
ditions must be satisfied. If the spending is to be on the 
products which business has for sale, prices and quality 
must be right. If the spending takes the form of lending 
to business for investment purposes, there must be a rea- 
sonable assurance of profits on the investment adequate 
to pay interest and eventually to amortize the indebted- 
ness. 


Taxes After the War 


GOVERNMENT OBTAINS ITS TAX REVENUE, AND DURING THE WAR 
it may obtain part of its borrowed funds, under conditions 
of compulsion, but this does not mean that government 
is free to act in an arbitrary manner with respect either 
to the total amount or to the kind of expenditures that 
it makes. Just as a business must keep the good will of 
its customers, so government must keep the good will 
of the taxpaying and lending public. In wartime, public 
support is forthcoming because there is general agreement 
on the necessity of carrying the policy which the govern- 
ment is’ pursuing to,a successful:conclusion. The success 
of a postwar program of economic stability will depend 
primarily upon the existence of an adequate measure of 
agreement as to the importance of that basic policy itself 
and of the various measures which the government takes 
to put it into operation. We should not expect that that 
agreement will be as complete with respect to any peace- 
time policy as it is in time of war. Nevertheless, there 
must be agreement, based on understanding, if Congress 
is to enact the basic legislation and to vote the necessary 
funds and if the businessman, the farmer, and the worker 
are to support the government’s program. 

The tax structure as it now stands may be expected to 
yield more than $35,000,000,000. (Continued on page 229) 
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The Backlog of Social Security 


Critique of the programs which two American agenctes 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


lay alongside the 


Beveridge Report in England:—by the editor of the Public Affairs Pam- 
5 
phlets, author of “Social Security.” 


Too Many AMERICANS LINK SOCIAL SECURITY WITH THE 
defeatist economic thinking so prevalent in hard times. 
This is natural enough in view of the fact that it took an 
economic catastrophe to awaken us to the place of social 
insurance as a protection against the risks of modern life. 
But although the American Social Security Act happened 
to be an offspring of the depression, its principles were 
conceived in a far more robust period. Most of the indus- 
triat countries of Europe had workable systems of social 
insurance in operation before the outbreak of World 
War I, and these arrangements have come to be accepted 
as indispensable in a machine age. 

When we compare our Social Security Act of 1935 
with the more highly developed European systems, it is 
apparent that the depression left its mark on our law. 
We were so long preoccupied with meeting the emergency 
needs of the unemployed and the aged that the victims of 
other types of insecurity have received scant attention. 
Comparatively few Americans had grasped the possi- 
bilities of all-round protection before the wave of public 
interest aroused by Sir William Beveridge’s Report in 
England last November. Nor have most of us seen the 
connection between such protection and the’ other 
measures discussed in this issue for keeping our economic 
machine running in high gear. 

Social security may lack some of the glamor of the job- 
creating proposals that are discussed elsewhere, but never- 
theless it must occupy an important place in our postwar 
thinking. Regardless of our success in achieving approxi- 
mately full employment in the years following the war, 
we know as a. mathematical certainty that at any given 
time a large number of persons for a wide variety of 
reasons will be unable to work. Businesses undergo re- 


organization; departments are abolished? seasonal slumps. 


force reductions in staff; some men and women always 
will be incapacitated because of sickness, accident, or old 
age. Moreover, people are constantly suffering a loss of 
income from such causes as the death of the family 
breadwinner, crop failure, business failure, and bad in- 
vestments. Some of these disasters are as inevitable as 
death itself. They cannot be avoided; but the burden of 
resulting need can be spread over the entire population 


instead of falling wholly on those suffering from mis-_ 


fortune. A carefully planned, organized system for spread- 
ing the costs of life’s hazards would not only relieve a 
tremendous amount of human suffering but, in so doing, 
it would contribute substantially to the stability of our 
postwar economic structure. Fram this angle the Federal 
Security Agency might be rechristened’ a power house 
for purchasing power. : | 


This article is drawn, in part, from a chapter of Mr. Stewart’s forth- 
coming bcok, “After We Win the War” (Harper). - “ie 
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Recognizing the all important place of social ce 
in our postwar program, two federal agencies—the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the Social Security 
Board—have surveyed the ground with the problems of 
demobilization and rehabilitation specifically in mind. 
Before appraising the recommendations of these recent 
reports, it is well to review briefly the situation as they 
found it, and the need for constructive action. 


The Present System—Pluses and Minuses 


Wuen THE AMERICAN SociAL SECURITY ACT WAS PASSED IN 
the summer of 1935, it was widely hailed as a bold and 
comprehensive attack on the problem of economic in- 
security. But those who were closely associated with the 
planning of that legislation recognized that, at best, 16 
represented a series of compromises. It was concerned 
almost exclusively with unemployment and old age, and 
the provisions for these two risks were distinctly less 
than satisfactory. Some of the major defects of the original 
law were overcome in the revision of 1939. A program of 
survivors’ insurance was added, and the old age insurance 
system was fundamentally reorganized so as to make 
possible substantial benefits to the aged of this gener- 
ation. But six years of experience with the act have made 
even the man in the street aware of many of the remain- 
ing shortcomings. | 

These have been particularly apparent in connection 
with the federal-state system of unemployment compen- 
sation. Each state has been allowed, within limits, to set 
its own rules with respect to waiting periods, duration o! 
benefit payments, and size of benefits. Because of the 
strictness of the safeguards adopted by the states, as well 
as the limited coverage of the act, only a small propor- 
tion of the unemployed actually have received benefits in 
any given month. Early in 1939, for example, with an 
estimated 11,000,000 still jobless, only-about 7 percent were 
receiving compensation. And the size of the benefits vary 
widely from state to state and from worker to worker 
without regard to size of family or financial need. In fact, 
one of the ironies of our unemployment compensation 
system is that its chief beneficiaries are the better paid, 
hence most secure, of the working population. 

In looking ahead, our planning agencies have recog: 
nized that the Social Security Act has covered far t 


the Social Security Act. Sharp disparities still exist, how- 
ever, between states with respect to the size of benefits 
and the conditions under which they are available. To 
the extent that these disparities reflect differences in the 
financial capacities of the states, they have represented a 
dificult and stubborn problem. But there is no logical 
reason why aged citizens of Colorado should be entitled 
to a pension averaging $40.05 a month while aged citizens 
of Georgia get no more than an average of $9.18. 

Another challenge to our planners has been the fact 
that we offer protection against many fewer risks than 
other industrial countries. The United States has never, 
for example, created any public service to help its citizens 
meet the irregular and uneven costs of sickness. If a man 
is jobless for two months, he is eligible for unemployment 
compensation. But if he is laid up for the same period 
with a serious illness, he not only loses his wages but is 
likely to be burdened by heavy bills for medical care, and 
possibly for hospitalization. Within the last ten years, 
some millions of Americans have joined so-called three- 
cents-a-day plans for spreading the cost of hospital care. 
But taking the country as a whole, only a fraction of the 
population has even this protection. Except for a few 
thousand families participating in voluntary medical 
groups, practically none of us have had the advantage of 
an arrangement for spreading the costs of medical, dental, 
or nursing care. Before the war, there were only three 
countries in Europe which did not provide some form of 
health insurance. 

The United States has also lagged behind other in- 
dustrial countries in spreading the costs associated with 
the birth and care of infants. Under the Social Security 
Act, allowances are available to parents who can show that 
they have not enough income to care for their children. 
But this involves a public confession of poverty which is 
hard for the average American to make. Millions of 
American children are being deprived of a fair chance in 
life because their parents have too much pride to appeal 
for assistance. In some communities, the children in 
families that have appealed for aid are looked down 
upon as “paupers.” The cruel choice between need and 
pauperism can be overcome only by some arrangement 
such as the children’s allowances proposed in the British 
Beveridge plan—allowances that are paid on behalf of all 
children without regard to the parents’ income. 

Another group of forgotten individuals under the 
present law are those who become incapacitated before 
‘they reach the retirement age. At least 125,000 men and 
women are disabled by accident or sickness each year. 
Their needs are as great as, or greater than, those of 
persons disabled by age. Yet while fairly satisfactory 
provisions have been made for the aged, there is no 
provision, except in case of industrial accident or oc- 
cupational disease, for the misfortune of disability. 


Cushioning the Shock of Demobilization 


WITH THIS RECORD BEFORE IT, THE NATIONAL Resources 
Planning Board has given us in its two reports a cour- 
ageous and inspiring program for minimizing the social 
shock of the postwar period. The first of these reports deals 
with demobilization in its broadest aspects. “We shall not 
be content this time,” it declares, “to give each man $60 in 
cash and a ticket home.” As a means of cushioning the 
effect of demobilization, military and economic, it pro- 
“poses, among other things, a dismissal wage for war 
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workers as well as for servicemen, a temporary retention 
of wartime controls, government supervision of the 
change-over in industry, financial assistance for convert- 
ing plants and equipment, and a huge public works pro- 
gram concentrating chiefly on housing, conservation, and 
transportation. The whole discussion is thoroughly Ameri- 
can in its emphasis on work, constructive enterprise, fair 
pay, and freedom. It represents an abrupt break from the 
defeatist thinking that held us in economic thraldom 
through the Thirties, when it was assumed that we could 
not afford full employment or full production. 

The NRPB’s second report deals specifically with 
changes recommended in our social security program. 
Here, too, we find a distinctively American emphasis on 
work and production. An effort is made to divorce public 
works, so far as possible, from relief. Although defend- 
ing the record of the WPA in most respects, the Resources 
Board makes it crystal clear that the work program for 
demobilized servicemen and war workers must be planned 
more carefully and in advance. In order that skills and 
work habits may be preserved, it urges diversified projects 
utilizing a variety of occupational and professional train- 
ing and experience. The means test is rejected as the chief 
condition of employment on work projects. Men are to be 
selected both on the basis of*their employability and their 
need for work. And they are to have the same standards 
of performance, the same hours and wage rates as prevail 
in private employment. 

Special attention is given to the job problems of youth. 
The board suggests that financial assistance be provided 
by the federal government to enable talented young 
people to obtain a higher education. Young people who do 
not, for one reason or another, continue their education 
will be aided through special youth training projects 
where they will receive a living wage in exchange for 
service rendered. 


To Strengthen and Extend the Security Act 


WHEN IT COMES TO THE REVISIONS OF THE SoctaL SECURITY 
Act for the postwar period, the proposals of the Re- 
sources Board closely parallel those of the Social Security 
Board. The suggested changes are, in general, provisions 
urged by experts since the social security system was being 
shaped in 1934-5. In order to bring about uniformity in 
unemployment compensation, the NRPB would, if pos- 
sible, abolish the existing cumbersome federal-state system 
of unemployment insurance and replace it by a wholly 
federal administrative organization with a single, pooled 
national unemployment compensation fund. The crude, 
unscientific, and essentially unfair merit-rating schemes 
now in operation in many states would be abandoned. 
The difficulties in, setting up and maintaining the records 
required for merit rating apparently have convinced even 
the hard-headed business groups that pooled reserves are 
superior. Unemployment benefits would be paid for a 
maximum ‘of twenty-six weeks instead of the present 
sixteen weeks or less, and would be uniform for all eli- 
gible workers. The report urges further exploration of 
the possibility of a supplementary allowance for the de- 


_ pendents of the unemployed, such as is paid in Great 


Britain and many other countries. _ 

Both the Social Security Board and the Resources Board 
stress the importance of extending the coverage of un- 
employment and old age insurance. Recognizing that the 
discrimination against em- (Continued on page 218) 
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Connecting Men and Jobs 


CARTER GOODRICH 


Chairman, International Labour Office 


Early in 1941 a small group of Americans, experienced in the 
work of the International Labour Office—the government, em- 
ployer, and worker members of the governing body and two or 
three others—met with a corresponding group of Canadians to 
discuss the labor problems common to the war effort of Canada 
and to what we then called our defense effort. 


Pierre Waelbroeck, chief of the section dealing with migration 
and employment problems, presented a paper indicating lines 
on which the ILO’s knowledge of the industrial mobilization 
in other countries might assist the United States and Canada 
in the organization of their manpower. Both the meeting and 
the memorandum were destined to grow. The latter, after it 
had been brought back for a second discussion, became a sub- 
stantial volume, “Labor Supply and National Defense.” Other 
reports prepared under Mr, Waelbroeck’s direction have fol- 
lowed the same pattern. That on “Wartime Labor Transference 
in Great Britain,” after preliminary presentatiorr to a meeting, 
was completed by research in the field. A study of joint produc- 
tion committees is now halfway through the same procedure. 


The first experimental meeting became one of a continuing 
series of which seven have now been held. Representation has 
spread on the workers’ side to include officials of the AFL, the 
CIO, and the Railroad Brotherhoods from both sides of the 
line; on the employers’ side to draw in some of the leaders most 
active in the consultative bodies of the two countries; and on the 
government side to bring together a large number of those with 
operational responsibilities in the two manpower programs. 


The recent meeting, held in New York in February, was at- 
tended by more than fifty delegates. By this time the conference 
had progressed from the complete obscurity of its first session 
to the dignity of editorial attack for not opening its sessions to 
the general public! Behind these closed doors, on one occasion, 
the head of the Canadian manpower agency laid before the group 
the full details of a new program not yet in operation, and begged 
the United States members for criticism and suggestions. Em- 
ployers and workers have criticized their governments with vigor; 
and the varying temper from meeting to meeting has reflected 
the degree to which labor, on each side of the line, has felt that 
it was receiving proper consultation in the manpower effort. 


Government officials have exchanged experiences and «stated 
their problems with candor. What they have taken back and 
applied in practice, is not for the ILO to try to say. 


These discussions lie behind Mr. Waelbroeck’s article, as do 
his long years of experience with the International Labour Office. 
He is one of those who joined its staff in the early days and 
one of those chosen for the transfer from Geneva to Montreal 
when, after the fall of France, John Winant saved the office 
and placed it unmistakably on the side of the democracies by 
planting its principal working center in belligerent Canada. 


This experience gives weight to his main recommendation thar 
“the employment machinery” should not be scrapped after the 
war but made “an aggressive instrument of national policy in 
an expansionist economy.” We know how inadequate our em- 
ployment service was to pre-war needs. We know the struggle 
that is being made to adapt the service and its related agencies 
to the tremendous task of the orderly transfer of labor to war 

_industry. The shift from wartime to peacetime employment will 
Present problems that are no less puzzling and that will call as 
insistently for intelligent direction. Here, as in other fields, 

_ what we have learned in war, we must not fail to use in peace. 
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PIERRE WAELBROECK 


How employment machinery functions in the war- 
ting nations, and how it can serve the needs of 
demobilization and the peace:—by the Belgian ex- 
pert heading the employment and migration section 
of the ILO in Geneva and now in Montreal. 


THE PEOPLE WHO THINK THE WORLD WILL RIGHT ITSELF 
automatically after the war are as much of a menace as 
those who prophesy that all soldiers and war workers 
will be unemployed on the day armed conflict ends. A 
more realistic approach might be to accept the fact that 
we can abolish unemployment, that we can have useful 
work for all who wish it, but that we must do some hard 
cooperative planning and work before our resources can 
be reorganized around human needs rather than around 
the needs of a war machine. ' 

Two basic things are necessary: first, of course, sufficient 
job opportunities; and second, the machinery for bringing 
men and jobs together. This article assumes that the job 
opportunities will exist in the postwar world. Its purpose 
is to suggest the organization necessary to bring workers 
and jobs together. 


‘THE MERE EXISTENCE OF ENOUGH JOBS TO GO AROUND DOES | 
not solve employment problems. The people who want 
jobs must know where they are, what skills are needed 
to fill them, and so forth. These are elementary principles 
of employment organization. But though elementary, they ~ 
are principles which we have just begun to recognize fully 
under the pressure of war needs. 

In record time, we are called on to meet the vast man- 
power demands of war factories, to recruit and place new 
workers; to transfer workers from non-essential to essen- _ 
tial occupations; to put a stop to labor pirating and job ~ 
shopping. All these problems have sprung up in Germany, — 
in Russia, in Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, — 
and South Africa, in the United States and elsewhere. 
The press of country after country has raised a critical 
voice against the persistence of unemployment at such a 
time, against the plethora of workers in civilian occupa- — 
tions, against the slowness of campaigns to recruit women ~ 
for industry. That these knots should be cut and cut fast 
seemed altogether obvious public policy. 


Policy Plus Administrative Machinery 


Now POLIcy ALONE DOES NOT GET ANY COUNTRY VERY FAR. q 
To produce results, the first essential is adminstrative 
machinery which can draw policy down into the prac- 
tical region of achievement. In this respect, some countries 
clearly entered the war far better equipped than others. 
The motive force of wartime employment machinery is. 
‘the employment service. This service maintains accurate, 
up-to-date information on the volume and structure of 
employment and unemployment, and on the number and 
types of workers needed in each area. It recruits men and 
women, directs workers to essential jobs, controls labor 
turnover; directs vocational training, retraining and up- 
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rading programs; and furthers sound relations between 
mployers’ and workers’ organizations. 

In countries where an employment service was fairly 
ell developed when the war began, it was at once given 
eavy responsibilities for organizing the labor market. To 
arry out these responsibilities, the service had to be ex- 
anded and strengthened. The outlook of the staff of the 
fices had to be shifted from distributing insurance bene- 
ts to jobs—or, as has been said, “from paying people to 
lacing people.” The service had to be centralized so that 
could look at national rather than regional or local re- 
uirements. Finally, it had to strengthen its contacts with 
mployers’ and workers’ organizations so that it could 
perate in close touch with going industrial life and focus 
'$ activity on meeting the demands of war. 

When Hitler started to mobilize Germany for war in 
933, he was lucky enough to find a particularly well 
rganized and well equipped employment service. He 
ecided to make full use of this agency on the manpower 
ide of war mobilization. The staff was increased from 
ome 24,000 in 1933 to about 52,000 in 1942. Almost at 
nce, the service’s functions were widened to include 
ocational guidance and the coordination of training pro- 
rams as well as the registration, placement, transfer and 
onscription of workers for war employment. Its work 
vas integrated a year ago with the war economic pro- 
ram under the leadership of Marshal Goering, the com- 
nissioner for the Four Year Plan. A characteristic feature 
£ the present German employment machinery is its close 
onnection with the National Socialist party at all levels 
£ operation. The efficiency of the German employment 
ervice has played no small part in the Reich’s war 
rganization. The enormous volume of work carried on 
yy the service is indicated by the fact that some 800,000 
lacements are made each month. 

Great Britain also entered the war with an employ- 
nent service which was fairly mature and organized on 


national basis under the Minister of Labour. The war’ 


rowth of the service has been tremendous. The size of 
he staff nearly doubled between 1939 and 1942, and now 
dtals over 20,000. Special emphasis has been placed on dis- 
sminating among the personnel of the exchanges “the 
dea that their prime duty as officials is not to pay out 
elief, but to find a clue in the occupation or the hobby 
f the men they are interviewing which would lead to 
ne discernment of their capacity for assisting the war 
ffort.” Little additional centralization was necessary, 
xcept to strengthen the headquarters staff because of the 
ational character of wartime labor needs. In contrast to 
jermany, there is close cooperation between the employ- 
nent exchanges and the freely chosen representatives of 
nanagement and labor. This is the democratic method. 

| | 


| evelopments in the United States and Canada_ 


ithout adequate employment services. This has been a 
srious disadvantage to them in translating manpower 
licy into practice. Since the war began, both countries 
ve shifted from a federal state to a centralized national 
stem. Efforts are being made to reorganize and ex- 
ind regional and local employment offices and to 
rengthen the relations of these offices with employers’ 
id workers’ bodies. In all Canada, for example, there 
ere in mid-1940 only 75 employment offices with a total 
aff of 425. Now thére are 216 offices with a total staff 
a c Gi as ‘ 


ori CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES ENTERED THE WAR - 


of 4,300. The volume of work has expanded swiftly in 
both countries. The United States Employment Service 
made more than 10 million placements during 1942—a 
total 37 percent higher than that for 1941. In Canada, total 
placements increased from fewer than 400,000 in 1939 to 
nearly 900,000 in 1942, and by 542 percent from. April to 
November of the latter year. 

‘smilarly, one of the most important steps in wartime 
organization in Australia and New Zealand has been to 
expand and strengthen the employment machinery. In 
Australia, since the outbreak of war, a nationally operated 
system of National Service Offices has been set up under 
the Commonwealth Department of Labour and Service. 
New Zealand has developed a system of District Man- 
power Offices. It is coordinated under the Minister of 
Industrial Manpower and Controller of Manpower, who 
administers the Industrial Manpower Emergency Regu- 
lations, the core of the country’s mobilization program. 

War needs in the USSR lead to the setting up of a 
General Directorate of Labor Reserves in October, 1940. 
This directorate, subordinate to the Council of People’s 
Commissars, guides and supervises the work of regional 
and local directorates of labor reserves, which are re- 
sponsible for mobilizing, training, and assigning workers 
for war plants, transport, and mining. 


Special Wartime Services 


DurING THE WAR, SPECIAL MACHINERY HAS BEEN SET UP IN 
some countries to help the employment services carry 
out their war duties. In Britain, for example, an Inspector- 
ate of Labour Supply has been established to see that the 
services of workers in industry, particularly in war fac- 
tories, are used economically and efficiently. The inspectors 
(numbering nearly five hundred) are assigned to man- 
power offices and are thus an integral part of the coun- 
try’s employment machinery. They are accumulating ex- 
perience and technical knowledge of jobs and labor re- 
quirements that will be useful in planning employment 
after the war. Under war pressure, the British Ministry of 
Labour has developed also an extensive welfare organiza- 
tion which supervises community arrangement for the 
hundreds of thousands of war workers who are forced to 
live away from home or to shift their homes. 

Further, in some countries the employment service has 
become an important policy making and coordinating 
agency for vocational guidance, training, and retraining 
activities. These programs are of first importance in 
fitting men and jobs together. Any sound employment 
policy. begins with vocational guidance for youths and 
adults alike—a field which had been badly neglected by 
employment services before the outbreak of war. Most 
workers are the better’ for some training, no matter how 
short, before they start on a new job, and need further 
training opportunities in the plant. 

When each country was forced to convert to a war 
economy, there came a sudden recognition of the im- 
portance of guidance, training, retraining and upgrading 
in a non-depression economy. There was a rush to 
establish new training projects and to expand existing 


facilities. In most countries, one result of efforts to build — 


up these programs quickly was a somewhat haphazard 
multiplication of training facilities. Only recently has there 
been time to relate training more logically to the rest of 
the employment machinery. The United States, for ex- 
ample, started with a con- (Continued on page 219) 
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WINGS FOR THE FUTURE? 


Charts by the Civil Aeronautics Administration Text by Charles I. Stanton, Administrator 


DOLLAR VOLUME PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE 
YEARLY EMPLOYMENT IN THE AUTOMOBILE, 
STEEL, AND AVIATION INDUSTRIES 
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\S LATE AS 1935 total annual production in the aviation 
ndustry amounted to only $45,000,000. By the end of 1942 
t had jumped to $6,400,000,000. During 1943, according to 
he latest figures of WPB, production is scheduled to reach 
20,100,000,000. This colossal sum represents a fourth of our 
yar budget for the year, almost a seventh of our estimated 
ational income. Automobile production at its all-time peak 
n 1941 was less than a fifth as large, totalling $3,700,000,000. 
[oday the aviation industry employs more than a million workers. 


The nation is building hundreds of airports, extending its airway 
acilities, and speeding technical development in all fields of 
eronautics. The radio and other navigation aids provided by the 
civil Aeronautics Administration have been extended in Alaska, 
sur insular possessions and bases, and beyond the seas. 


At the same time the war is multiplying many times over the 
umber of skilled pilots, navigators, mechanics, airways and air- 
dort traffic controllers, aeronautic engineers, designers, radio men, 
ind other aviation technicians. By the end of 1943 the military 
uir forces will contain more than two million men. 


Whether these men will find an opportunity for peacetime em- 
xloyment in the field of aviation—whether this nation can use 
he recent remarkable advance in our conquest of the air to 
xrovide a vigorous economic lift in the postwar world—will de- 
send in large part upon the broad social and economic policies 
we choose to follow. After the last war America became a nation 
on wheels. After this war, if America reaps the benefits of war- 
stimulated aeronautical development, we can become a nation on 
wings. 
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Farnam Courts, one of several low rental public war housing projects which replaced blocks of slums in New Have 


Four Outlets for Investment 


ALVIN H. HANSEN 


An expert’s map of four fields for public and private projects which would— 


provide a steady flow of employment and purchasing power:—by a Harvatd 


economist, economic adviser to the Federal Reserve Board. 


Nor Lone aco I LisrENED TO AN ABLE PRESENTATION OF THE 
possibilities of developing the resources of the Arkansas 
River Valley region. This is one of the lowest living 
standard areas in the United States. Wages, productivity, 
and income are far below the average American level. 
The possibility, however, exists of very greatly improving 
and developing the resources of the area, both material 
and human. 

The discussion explored in considerable detail the pre- 
cise forms of investment needed for all-around develop- 
ment of the region. This involved not only public in- 
vestment but also a large amount of private investment. 
Without the public investment in soil conservation, irriga- 
tion, flood control, electric power, and transportation 

‘facilities, private investment could in fact take place only 
in limited degree—for that is dependent upon the basic 
river valley project which underlies the whole program. 

Public and private investment thus intermesh, each 
reinforcing the other. One without the other would leave 
a wholly lopsided program and would make each mean. 
ingless in terms of economic promise. 


The reaction of one of the participants was extremely 


disappointing and represents a negative attitude which we 
must overcome or we shall not succeed in developing an 
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efficiency of our substandard groups. Public health and 


expanding economy with ever-rising standards of living. — 
He said: “Well, the program is very interesting; but as 
it seems to involve a considerable amount of public capital — 
outlays, perhaps it would be better to do nothing about it.” 
In this brief article, I am concentrating my attention on 
public investment, on the development of our national — 
material resources, and on the expansion of our public and — 
private plant and equipment. ‘ 
Yet at the start I would like to stress that it is equally 
important to “invest” public funds in our human re- 
sources. We must raise the standard of education in our. 
low standard areas. We must undertake an adequate pub- 
lic health program. We must provide a nutrition program 
including universal free school lunches and the extension 
of the food stamp plan in order to raise the health and 


sibilities as a citizen. 


Nor do I overlook the necessity of increasing the level 
of public and private consumption. That is the end of al 
economic activity. 


Let us not forget that we have still a long way to go 
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raising the productivity of our own country and in assist- 
ing (through ways that serve our own self-interest) in 
raising the productivity of backward countries throughout 
the world. If we are to have adequate nutrition standards 
everywhere, we shall have to double the world’s agricul- 
tural production. That could not be done without vast 
investment outlays. 

In order, on the other hand, to raise our own real in- 
come and standards of living at the rate that we have 
achieved this last hundred years, we must continue to 
make capital outlays in our natural resources and in im- 
proved plant and equipment. Investment, both public and 
private, therefore, must continue to play an important role 
in raising our standard of living and also to provide the 
flow of income necessary to sustain full employment. 

Accordingly, I am addressing myself here exclusively to 
investment opportunities and in’ particular to public 
aspects of investment expenditures. I shall consider briefly 
four areas: 


I. Urban Redevelopment and Urban Planning 

II. A National Transportation Development Program 
III. Rehousing of America 
IV. Regional Resource and River Valley Development 


I. Urban Redevelopment and Urban Planning 


Ir Is A MATTER OF COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT AMERICAN 
towns and cities require a drastic program of rebuilding. 
They have been drifting into an increasingly intolerable 
situation, physically and financially. In many urban com- 
munities, blight and slum areas now cover between one 
fourth and one half of the area within the city limits. 
High tax assessments, based on over-zoning for business 
and commercial uses, prevail. Tax delinquencies occur, 
tax rates are raised on remaining properties, and a vicious 
fiscal cycle is leading to chaos in municipal financial af- 
fairs. Nobody can seriously consider using the blighted 
land for new improvements because the values still placed 
upon it and the prices demanded are so high that a new 
enterprise would be hopelessly handicapped by financial 
charges from the start. 

Thus, most of our towns and cities must be replanned 
and largely rebuilt. And since more than half the popula- 
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" Architect’s sketch of the first project in a private rental program of L a 
ment will accommodate over a hundred families in a New Jersey industrial area at present concentrating on war work 


tion of the country now lives in them, their predicament 
is an increasingly grave menace to the economic and social 
health of the nation as a whole. 

Two chief obstacles are: (a) legal—the lack of adequate 
powers by local governments to control the use of land; 
and (b) financial—the frozen status of high land cost 
and fiscal incapacity of local units of government. 

In order to secure sound economic practices with respect 
td urban affairs and to reduce to a minimum the ex- 
penditures necessary to revitalize and modernize urban 
communities, it is necessary to institute a program of 
ordered urban development. 

First of all their blighted or obsolescent areas require 
comprehensive planning. Since many of the causes of 
these city conditions are national rather than local, and 
since theirs is in fact a major national problem, federal 
financial assistance in replanning and redevelopment is 
necessary. 

Each city or group of contiguous cities should be re- 
quired, after the states have granted the necessary legal 


‘powers, to produce a satisfactory master plan for the entire 


metropolitan area. The fiscal government, through an 
appropriate Federal Urban Agency, would then be asked 
to advance the funds necessary to acquire the real property 
in the slum and blighted areas. A master plan would 
indicate the proposed use of every portion of the acquired 
area. Use of the acquired land should be determined 
without regard to acquisition cost. Part of the land doubt- 
less would be available for business and industrial use, 
parts for parking space and for playgrounds, but the larg- 
est part would be set aside for residential purposes. Some 
of the new construction developed there would be public 
low cost housing but most of it, if proper steps were taken, 
could be undertaken by private enterprise. 

Once the land is acquired and development plans pre- 
pared for the entire area, the city would lease such areas 
as are not used for parks, streets, public housing, and so. 
on, to private development companies for business or 
residential use. The rentals obtained from such leases 
would be turned over by the municipality to the federal 
government in order to repay as large a part as possible 
of the initial advances made by the federal government. 
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Normal taxes on both land and buildings by the private 
redevelopment company lessee would be paid to the 
municipality. 

The master plan made by the planning agency of the 
local urban area should: 


Estimate population growth. 

Include the location and extent of major public utilities 
including street and transportation networks. 

Designate the distribution and location of all public and 
private land uses. 

Provide a general description of the amount and kind of 
industrial and business activities for which space should be 
supplied. 

Impose standards of population density and building 1n- 
tensity. 


It cannot be stressed too much that adequate planning 
would eliminate so much inefficiency in the building of 
our cities that any net costs to the federal government over 
and above the repayments made by the municipalities 
would be far more than covered by the elimination of 
waste. 

It is frequently urged against the proposed plan that the 
cost of acquiring slum and blighted areas will be too 
high. Every effort must be made, of course, to purchase 
the land at the lowest possible price and, when condemna- 
tion proceedings are necessary, to persuade the courts to 
fix a fair price. It should not be necessary to pay 
the fictitious prices now frequently asked by owners 
of buildings and structures which do not meet the mini- 
mum standards of public health and safety. Yet it cannot 
be denied that our constitutional safeguards against taking 
private property without due process of law will make it 


difficult to avoid-in some measure excessive costs in the 


acquisition of slum and blighted properties. Nevertheless, 
without such a comprehensive attack, the whole program 
of urban redevelopment is blocked at the start. 

The situation is not unlike that which confronted Alex- 
ander Hamilton in the federal assumption of state debts. 
Like that, this also is a case in which a niggardly approach 
will in the end cost society very much more than bold 
action now. It is a case in which a timid policy which 
demands the full return of one hundred cents on every 
dollar invested is wholly inadequate. We have to consider 
the indirect consequences of urban redevelopment and the 
rebuilding of our cities: the stimulus they will bring to 
the construction industry and to all related industries; the 
increased employment; the improved living standards; the 
induced private investment to which they would give rise; 
and the impact of the program as a whole in revitalizing 
our economy and raising the flow of national income. 
Looked at in the larger way, the cost involved would be 
small in comparison to the broad economic and social 
benefits which may reasonably be expected. 

A comprehensive master plan is at the same time an 
analysis of the area’s land use. Such a plan would give us 
for the first time a basis for sound estimates of the use 
value of the land. It is unreasonable to suppose that the 
old fictitious and speculative basis for valuations could 
stand up against such a factual analysis of true use values. 
It is believed that a thorough presentation of use value of 
the land would go far to convince the courts that the 
fictitious values defended by present owners were un- 
justified. 

_ An urban redevolpment program such as is here under 


still have a long way to go. 


consideration would for the first time give the city author- 
ities an incentive to arrive at a reasonable land valuation 
in slum and blighted areas. Hitherto, city authorities have 
favored excessive valuation for tax purposes. An urban 
redevelopment program would induce city authorities to 
seek reasonable prices in land acquisition, because the 
federal agency advancing funds for purchase of blighted 
land would refuse to cooperate if the prices asked were 
out of line with a true valuation based on appropriate use. 

It frequently has been suggested that in view of the 
high values currently placed upon slum land, new de- 
velopment should be undertaken only in outlying districts. 
A policy of developing suburban areas without a simul- 
taneous program for redevelopment of the blighted areas 
would be self-defeating, for it would increase the blight 
and therefore increase the ultimate cost to the community. 
However, it should be remembered that a comprehensive 
urban plan involving appropriate standards of maximum 
population density in many cases will result in some 
decentralization. Thus there is nothing inherently con- 
tradictory in the redevelopment of slum and_ blighted 
areas along with considerable suburban development. The 
extent to which suburban development is appropriate de- 
pends upon the facts determined by the comprehensive 
master plan. 


II. National Transportation Development Program 


INTIMATELY RELATED TO URBAN REDEVELOPMENT IS A PROGRAM 
of expansion and integration of our public roads, airways, 
railroads, canals, pipelines, trucking facilities, and other 
systems of transportation. Let us look, for example, at the 
first three. 

Roads: The U.S. Bureau of Public Roads has made 
studies of inter-metropolitan and inter-regional express 
highways with appropriate connections through and around — 
the great metropolitan centers. Improved and modernized ~ 
facilities are especially needed to solve the problem of cit} 
street congestion and to make for rapid haulage and in- 
tercourse between large metropolitan areas. A major 
aspect of urban redevelopment and replanning is to pro- 
vide adequate parking space so that the flow of traffic 
can continue smoothly through the city. > 

Airways: Urban planning and redevelopment also call _ 
for adequate airports for both commercial and private 
flying. Provision must be made not only for airports in | 
close communication with the center of the city but also. 
for terminal buildings and hangars. Transit facilities must 
be provided to permit easy access to all parts of the cities © 
so that the time saved by plane will not be lost at the 
terminal. 

The great extension of airways which will follow the 
war will require the extension of beacon lights, markers, — 
and communication equipment throughout the country. 
Thus there is a large area for public improvement proj- 
ects which are the necessary basis for a potentially im-— 
portant postwar industry. = ‘ 

Railroads: Much of our railway equipment sadly needs . 
modernization. Progress is being made in the use. of 
Diesel engines, in more efficient locomotives, and also in 
improved sleeping and traveling accommodations; but we 
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The rebuilding of terminal facilities is one of the major 


factors in urban replanning. Integration of terminal traf-. 
fic and indeed of inter-regional traffic is necessary. - 


The country’s entire railway (Continued on page 231) 
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Bureau of Reclamation 


Restored Frontiers 


Grand Coulee Dam and the region to which it will be the key 
show inventiveness applied to public works on the grand scale. 
The mammoth dam is the first step toward irrigating a huge 
stretch of land in south-central Washington. Of this, some 
1,200,000 acres are irrigable—a generous slice of American earth 


which will be put at the service of the American people. This 
Columbia Basin Project of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation will 
mean livelihood for at least 350,000 on new farms, in new indus- 
tries and towns; it will be self-liquidating in payments from 
settlers and purchasers of power. 


Much of the Columbia Basin area looks like this: today—vast stretches of sagebrush land and abandoned homesteads. The 
water impounded in the reservoir behind Grand Coulee will be distributed through canals to the whole area by 1965. 
Meanwhile, ‘the photographs that follow, taken in other reclaimed areas, give a foretaste of what is to come here 


A ee ing a start on similar land where there are itripation ditches: a good garden and Cece dwelling 


a’ ; 
“he orchard in full bloom in another Washington project is a preview of how the Columbia Basin land will look someday. 
ruits and vegetables are the crops which have been successfully produced under comparable natural conditions 
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IV. FROM WAK 2 


W UU KR AN Mo OW Bot CEN ee 2 a ee 


A World Worth Fighting For 


ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


“The sacred duty of the common man everywhere,” as British Labour sees 
it:—by the leader of His Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Commons, 
who, then a member of the War Cabinet, initiated the Beveridge Report. 


We—tne Unitep NatioNs—HAVE YET TO TAKE UP SERI- 
ously grave problems we must face in common when the 
war ends. Time will begin to gallop as victory approaches 
and we may find ourselves overwhelmed by a flood of 
vital, insistent questions before we know the answers. 

Nothing could be more disastrous for the future. It 
would mean that we should pass from the perils of war 
to the perils of chaos in a sorely smitten world. It would 
mean that we had won the war, only to face the grisly 
prospect of bleak years, waging uphill fights against 
misery, disease, starvation, and the ugly specters of those 
evil selfish influences which created the conditions out of 
which the war was born, and which will rise again unless 
the spirit of the United Nations has expressed itself in 
plans not only to succor the needy but to release for action 
the constructive spirit of free men. 

My fear is that while noble sentiments have been 
uttered, and heavy responsibilities assumed by the United 
States and Britain and the other United Nations, we have 
so far done little or nothing to give them full meaning 
and to embody them in agreements and plans to be car- 
ried out when the fighting ends. 

The people of Britain—an industrial, commercial, and 
seafaring country—know that our fate is not in our own 
hands. We cannot live unto ourselves alone, except at the 
price of returning to primitive conditions, becoming an 
easy prey to any marauders, and relinquishing heavy 
responsibilities which we ought to bear. 

Let me try to put the situation as I believe most of my 
countrymen see it. They naturally look at it through 
their own spectacles. What do they want? They pas- 
sionately desire to see an end of aggression in order that 
they may live in peace and amity with their neighbors 
everywhere. They want to pursue their peaceful avoca- 
tions relieved from the fear of world convulsions—and 
from the fear of want and insecurity. 

In its simplest form, the domestic issue is what is called 
“full employment.” There are those who think that full 
employment can be attained but only by a lower standard 
of life. I do not regard full employment as everybody 
working with half-empty bellies. Full employment con- 
notes standards of prosperity, not bedraggled poverty. 

The British citizen knows in his heart that the best way 
to social and economic justice is through that full employ- 
ment which can yield him a standard of life consonant 
with human dignity and a sense of independence. If 
that is guaranteed, then he must be. treated honorably 
when he falls on days of adversity. 

Conversely, if we can insure freedom from want in 
adversity, wage standards can be pegged above the poverty 
level. 
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The Beveridge Report 


In BRITAIN, WE BEGAN TO TACKLE THE PROBLEM FROM THE 
point of view of “want in adversity.” In June 1941, when 
I was responsible in the War Cabinet for the consideration 
of postwar problems, I could announce in the House of 
Commons an arrangement with all the government de- 


‘partments concerned for a comprehensive survey of exist- 


ing schemes of social insurance and allied services, under 
the direction of Sir William Beveridge, with a view to the 
recommendations being considered by the Committee on. 
Reconstruction Problems of which I was chairman. 
Before the last great war, Sir William had written his 
classic work on “Unemployment: A Problem of Industry.” 
Subsequently he was responsible for building up and ad- 
ministering our system of employment exchanges. No 
more suitable person could have been found for the task 
which he undertook at my invitation. 
The Beveridge Report has now been published to the 
world. It is no exaggeration to say that no public docu- 
ment ever was received with such enthusiasm by the 
British people. It offered what lies deep in their hearts— 
a release from insecurity in evil days. So far as I can 
gather, it has been received with great interest and sym- 
pathetic eyes in many countries, and some-have announced — 
their intention of producing kindred plans of their own. 
I mention this to illustrate free mankind’s determination — 
to cut from human society the cancer of want in adversity. 
In this respect, at least, Britain has made a contribution — 
to the solution of the problem of want. What I had in — 
mind was a plan for coping with want arising from 
adversity, whether caused by lack of work, by disable- 
ment or disease, by bereavement or old age. The plan is — 
not complete in itself, as Sir William Beveridge fully 
recognizes. In his report he says: | 


No satisfactory scheme of social security can be devised F 
except on the following assumptions: 


(a) Children’s allowances for children up to the age 
of fifteen or, if in fulltime education, up to the age 
of sixteen; 

(b) Comprehensive health and rehabilitation services 
for prevention and cure of disease and restoration of 
capacity for work, available to all members of the 
community; 


(c) Maintenance of employment; that is to say, avoid- 
ance of mass unemployment. 


In other words, it is clear that social insurance, how. 
ever widely extended, cannot fully cover the whole groun 
of social security. Recent British surveys have sho 
that from three quarters to five sixths of our pove 


depending on the measure of want) arises from inter- 
uption of earning power through sickness or disability 
nd from loss of earning power through unemployment. 
hildren’s allowances are necessary because practically 
1e whole of the remaining want (that is, one sixth to 
ne quarter) arises because incomes are not related to the 
ize of the family. In any form of economic organization, 
yvages must be paid for the job and cannot be related to 
he worker’s home responsibilities. Hence the need for a 
tate scheme of family allowances. All possible steps 
hould be taken to prevent disease and industrial accidents 
nd to cure disease and the results of disability so as to 
estore capacity for employment. There remains the hov- 
ring specter of “mass unemployment.”* 


Joncert and Development 


N ESSENCE, THE MAINTENANCE OF EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL Is 
ot beyond human powers. Stripping the problem of its 
1on-essentials, and brushing from our eyes ancient con- 
eptions which bear no relation to the problems of mid- 
wentieth century—more especially after two world wars— 
ve surely can see that the way to prosperity and full 
mployment is along the path of world economic develop- 
nent. No redistribution of the world’s prewar production 
vould have yielded full employment. Nor, to quote the 
vords of the Atlantic Charter, would it have yielded “im- 
sroved labor standards, economic advancement, and social 
ecurity” for all. It certainly could not do so after the 
resent war is over. No amount of juggling with old 
ormulae, no gerrymandering with sterling and dollars, 
-an alter the stark fact that prosperity and security are to 
be measured not in counters, but in goods and services 
enjoyed by the peoples. 

We are brought up, therefore, against increasing the 
vorld’s output for the world’s enjoyment and use. There 
ure vast resources yet untapped. While it must be the 
duty of each nation to develop and wisely to conserve its 


»wn natural resources and its human power, in brain 


und brawn, the matter cannot be allowed to rest there. 
‘a many lands where there are rich and undeveloped 
jatural resources the difficulty is that of capital resources. 
should not like to see a blizzard of exploitation and 
erfdom sweep over these regions and leave a blight be- 
aind, enriching a handful of self-seekers and shackling 
the multitude with an unknown and insecure life. 
Vice-President Henry Wallace has predicted that world- 
wide reconstruction in the postwar period probably will be 
undertaken by a United Nations Investment Corporation, 
snd this project will prevent widespread unemployment. 
Here we get to the heart of the problem of full employ- 
iment. We shall need a United Nations organization 
vhich will encourage, canalize, and fertilize future culti- 
sation of the world’s unused or misused resources. It 
-ught to be in active existence now, surveying the ground, 


‘'* Since my article was written the British House of Commons has had 


The forces of the Left are impressed by the importance of a bold 
ceptance of the social security pen [subject, of course, eee. 
thin its general framework] and of early action to give legislative effect 
the plan, as an earnest of the government’s sincerity and intentions. 
The donces of the Right demand caution and a close examination of the 
in in all its aspects before final decisions are reached. ee Uae 

What is clear is that the Pereenes Report has struck the imagination 
the British people, and they are determined to pres for the fulfillment 
a social security plan as an integral part of the policy of the United 
tions to secure “freedom from want.’” 
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first discussion of the Beveridge Report, lasting over three days—. 


collating applications, assessing the relative importance of 
various schemes, and seeking as far as practicable to ar- 
range the terms of financial advances. 

The overrun countries of Europe, robbed, ravished and 
starved, their peoples enslaved and often far from their 
own homes, will present a tragic spectacle at the end of 
the war. The last shot will be the signal for a new war— 

var on devastation, destruction, and disease. Before we 
finish coming to the speedy succor of the liberated peoples, 
the work of immediate repair and rehabilitation should 
begin, to be followed by long run schemes of development. 

But Europe will not be the only theater of war bearing 
the scars and sores of the struggle. In the Pacific—in 
heroic China, Malaya, the East Indies, Burma, and it may 
be other areas—there will be urgent.need for supplies of 
all kinds necessary for the sustenance and restoration of 
normal life. Add to this the series of staggering tasks to 
be faced by the industrial countries of the world and we 
get a glimpse of the magnitude and complexity of the 
great adventure which we must undertake together if we 
are to fulfill the solemn obligations made to the common 
man the world over in the Atlantic Charter and in lend- 
lease. 


The Choice Before Us 


In BriraIN THERE IS A STRONG INSISTENCE ON THE VITAL 
need of cementing, during the days after the war, the 
comradeship and cooperation born in the time of conflict. 
In their hearts the British people realize that mankind has 
a common destiny. They know that we are members 
one of another; that poor people make bad customers; 
that the impoverishment of other countries means poverty 
and unemployment at home. Realizing this interde- 
pendence of mankind and, therefore, the need for true 
international economic cooperation, the problem is how 
to achieve the maximum of common action. I have 
already expressed the view that we ought to be working 
together on the questions involved. What concrete mean- 
ings, for example, can we attach to the Atlantic Charter? 
What steps must be taken to secure the objects laid down 
in Clause 7 of lend-lease? Such questions could be put, 
perhaps, without receiving any satisfactory answers. 

If it is agreed that full employment, with all that it 
implies, is essentially a problem for the United Nations in 
concert then delay may well be fatal. It will tax all the 
patience they possess to reach conclusions and plans based 
on conceptions and principles which, in varying degrees, 
may conflict with deeply embedded nationalistic views— 
views now inapplicable to the world we shall enter at 
the end of the war. The path will be rough, stony, and 
long; but the sooner we tread it the better. 

For what is the alternative? If the United Nations 
hang back and shirk accepted responsibilities, if we are 
not ready to enter upon “The Century of the Common 
Man” with clear convictions and considered plans, then 
events will shape themselves, while selfish interests find 
ways of fattening on the widespread misery of their fel- 
lows. Our comrades in arms no less than the victims 
of Nazism and fascism, would be sacrificed while the lead- 
ing United Nations would stand, impotent, ashamed, 
and dishonored, before the ruin of their hopes and pledges. 

It is, I believe, the sacred duty of the common man 
everywhere to insist that there shall be no tardiness in the 
United Nations coming together to fashion the sort of 
world we have promised mankind. 
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Dairy farm in Taranaki county in the North Island. Dairying is New Zealand’s most important industry 


Down Under—and Up 


WALTER NASH 


What New Zealand is prepared to do, based on what that amazing country 
already has done, to give employment and security to every last family in 
the Dominion:—by New Zealand’s Minister to Washington, holder of two 
cabinet posts, a leader in the social reconstruction of the last seven years, 


PosTWAR ROADS MUST BE SURVEYED IN ADVANCE OF THE DAY 
of victory. Last time, we became lost in a wilderness of 
recrimination, distrust, suspicion, prejudice and hate. We 
shall inevitably become lost again unless there is clear 
vision of the way we intend to travel, some measure of 
agreement as to the successive stages of the journey and 
as to our destination. 

Nor is it sufficient that vital decisions affecting the 
world’s future be reached in the secret conclaves~ of 
officialdom. If the peace we are striving for is to be a 
people’s peace, then the people must share in it. Here in 
the United States, in my own New Zealand, and in other 
countries, citizens are vigorously expressing their deter- 
mination to be heard and it is safe to say that no commit- 
ments or arrangements that do not reflect their feelings 
and carry their endorsement will succeed. 

I welcome, therefore, the awakened concern to which 
men and women of every shade of political opinion are 
giving voice today. There is danger, however, that in 
occupying ourselves too much with schemes of future 
world organization and devices for international policing, 
with proposals for economic adjustments, and the settle- 
ment of colonial questions, we may tend to overlook the 
end to which these measures are but means. That end 
has nowhere been more magnificently stated than at a 
recent international gathering I was privileged to attend 
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at which an American Negro, in summarizing a round 
table discussion, concluded with these words: 


The real objective must always be the good life for all of 
the people. International machinery will mean something to’ 
the common man in the Orient, as indeed to the common 
man throughout the world, only when it is translated into 
terms which he can understand—into peace, bread, housing, 
clothing, education, good health and, above all, the right to. 


walk with dignity on the world’s great boulevards. 


What we build after this war must be a world in which 
these aspirations are realized to the maximum. It must 
be a world in which no longer millions upon millions of 
men and women continue to tread fearfully in the shadoy 
of insecurity; a. world in which the scourges of mass un 
employment, mass poverty, mass ill health, disease anc 
security are unflinchingly and uncompromisingly roote 
out. It is a free world for which we are fighting, free 
from the menace of Hitler and the evil system he seeks: 
impose; but freed, too, from those other evils which in the 
past have enslaved the larger part of mankind, : 


The Springs of New Zealand’s Adventure 


FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE LIVING STANDARDS AND 
being of a people, New Zealand was, perhaps, as fortunate 
_as any other country prior to this war. This was due | 
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part to the natural advantages of fertile soil and benefi- 
cent climate. But in part it was due to the fact that those 
trends of economic control and of integrated social organ- 
ization which have everywhere emerged as the main lines 
of social development have been carried through in New 
Zealand to an astonishing degree. Moreover, these con- 
trols and the objectives to which they have been harnessed 
were not merely the result of haphazard adaptation to the 
changing needs of the modern social state. New Zealand’s 
long tradition of state activity, the recognition that the 
community as a whole through its government must be 
collectively responsible for the welfare of its individual 
members, enabled necessary adjustments to be made 
smoothly and as the need arose. 

Thus there has emerged side by side with a deep faith 
in the value of individual freedom an equally firm belief 
in the value of collective organization for the purpose of 
providing security for the individual as well as for the 
nation. This belief has developed simply because com- 
mon sense, combined with a realistic approach to most 
problems and a strong humanitarian instinct, has satisfied 
the majority of New Zealanders that such a philosophy 
offers the best and fullest possibilities in life to themselves 
and their children. 

While all this cannot be interpreted in terms of any 
particular political creed or economic theory it might be 
expressed in words of this kind. (See opposite.) 

These principles have for long tended to guide New 
Zealand’s social progress. During the past seven years, 
however, they have been given renewed emphasis in far- 
reaching changes and reforms in the Dominion’s eco- 
nomic and social structure. To appreciate the nature and 
the scope of these reforms it is worthwhile to consider 
the situation that faced New Zealand less than eight 
years ago when the country was just emerging from the 
throes of the depression. The number of unemployed 
had reached unprecedented levels. Fifty percent of the 
dairy farmers in New Zealand were unable to meet their 
commitments. Mortgages had been foreclosed. Thousands 
of farmers had lost their farms, thousands of workers 
their homes. Malnutrition among the school children of 
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The stat houna program, which produced thousands of homes such as 
ithis faniaw salt will play a major role in postwar rehabilitation 


The Creed of New Zealanders 


The first charge on a nation’s wealth should be for the 
care of the old, because they have worked in their earlier 
and fruitful years to make it possible for us to enjoy the 
standards we enjoy today; of the young because unless we 
care for them, the future will not be provided for; of the 
ailing because they cannot care for themselves. 

After making these provisions, those who render useful 
service are entitled to the full fruits of their labor. 

Our resources must be so organized as to insure the 
maximum production of useful goods and services and 
their availability to everybody, so that all may enjoy the 
highest possible standards of life—the greatest possible 
measure of security and leisure. 

Only collective planning will make the best of our re- 
sources and insure that human needs are satisfied to the 


utmost. 


the Dominion was causing serious concern. Industry was 
at a low ebb, building had virtually ceased. Clothes 
drives, charity appeals, soup kitchens, labor camps were 
the order of the day. 


A New Peacetime Pattern 


THE FIRST JOB WAS TO START THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY RE- 
volving once again, to see that work was available for all 
who needed it and that the living standards of those 
unable to work were lifted quickly to an adequate level. 
To this end relief work as such was abolished. The 
unemployed were given useful work at standard rates of 
pay. All cuts that had been made during the depression 
in wages and in pensions were restored. - 

The Arbitration Court was reestablished and given still 
wider authority to control and regulate working condi- 
tions. 

A forty-hour, five-day week was instituted and the prin- 
ciple of the closed shop given legal recognition. A basic 
wage was declared for all men and women over twenty-one. 

The Central Reserve Bank was reconstituted 
as a completely state owned and controlled 
authority responsible for giving effect to the 
monetary policy of the government. It was never 
believed that Utopia could be ushered in merely 
by monetary magic but when there are idle men 
on the one hand, and unused resources on the 
other, it is both safe and sensible to use the peo- 
ple’s credit for bringing these men and these re- | 
sources together in useful employment. _ 

Dairy farmers, fruit growers, and certain other 
producers were paid a guaranteed price for their 
produce irrespective of market fluctuations. — That 
meant that all the butter, cheese and fruit pro- 
duced in New Zealand was bought and paid for 
by the government operating through a market- 
‘ing department responsible for disposing the 
produce both overseas and internally. Under this 
arrangement very substantial savings were 
effected to the benefit of producer and consumer 
alike, and an element of stability afforded to the 
dairying industry, the largest and most important 
of all New Zealand’s industries. itt 

Existing industries were rationalized; new in- 
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dustries were commenced; the volume of factory employ- 
ment and factory output quickly reached record levels. 

A vigorous public works program was early instituted 
as a result of which there has been brought into being 
such national assets as airdromes, irrigation and hydro- 
electric schemes, improved highways, forest and land 
development. Through a state housing construction pro- 
gram thousands of modern individual homes were made 
available at low rentals to those who needed them. 

Our Social Security Act which was passed in 1938 was, 
perhaps, the greatest single achievement in New Zealand's 
history. It did more than extend and liberalize the scope 
of the pensions already in force; it made provision for 
contingencies. heretofore never covered, and insured that 
in the future no individual, whether because of age, 
widowhood, invalidity, sickness, unemployment or any 
other normal hazard of life, need ever lack an income 
sufficient to provide a reasonable standard of comfort and 
financial independence. In addition to thus caring for 
those who cannot properly care for themselves, the scheme 
made provision for everybody to obtain on a universal 
basis free maternity services, free treatment and main- 
tenance in public hospitals, free medical attention, free 
medicines, and other supplementary benefits of a similar 
nature. 


The New New Zealand at War 


‘THIs PERIOD OF INTENSE LEGISLATIVE REFORM BROUGHT ABOUT 
for the mass of the people a standard of living which 
can only come with a planned and regulated develop- 
ment of a country’s resources under a collective and coop- 
erative organization for production and distribution. 
The result was that when war came in September 


The 
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New Zealander likes his way of life and believes in its future 


1939, New Zealand was able to respond with a vigor and 
a singleminded purpose that quickly transformed the 
country into a small but powerful protagonist. The ordi- 
nary New Zealander has felt that in his own country he 
has something worth fighting for. He is determined to 
defend his way of life not only because it leaves him 
free to speak his own mind, to elect whomsoever he 
wishes, live much as he wishes, but because it also 
enables him to provide good food, good clothing, good 
housing, good education for himself and his family, and to 
move forward toward a still fuller future freed of some 
of those terrible fears which hang over so many of the 


earth’s inhabitants. 

The record of the New Zealand soldiers, airmen, and 
sailors who have borne much of the heaviest fighting in 
this war is convincing evidence of the fact that the social 
reforms they have enjoyed at home have not been incom- 
patible with the New Zealand tradition of sturdy indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. On the contrary, an inar- 
ticulate but very profound belief in the institutions and 
the traditions that have molded the New Zealand char- 
acter has carried them undaunted through the worst 


battles of this war. 


Our Two-Fold Postwar Program 


Tue New ZEALANDERS’ VISION OF THE FUTURE DOES NOT 
imply any complete break with the past. They are fight- 
ing today as they have fought before for the privilege, 
in association with other free peoples, to go on from goals 
already reached to something bigger and better and 
prouder than has been known before. To insure that 
those who come back from this war are not denied this 
opportunity, plans are now being laid to avoid the chaos 
and the disillusionment that would otherwise 
occur as soon as the fighting stops. 

There is, first, the problem of reestablishing 
in civil life those who will be demobilized from 
the armed forces; and, second, the more difficult 
and much broader problem of national rehabili- 
tation, reconstruction and expansion. These are 
really but two phases of a single problem, because 
the most elaborate and enlightened schemes for 
helping, training and reestablishing individual 
servicemen will come to nought unless they pro- 
ceed on the basis of a sound and expanding 
national economy. 

Rehabilitation plans are well advanced. Various 
arrangements have been worked out for the pur- 


country’s forces suffer the least possible setback or 
maladjustment as the result of their service. | 
These arrartgements are of three distinct kinds: 


porary help toward full economic reinstatement 
in civil life; those involving long range plans for _ 
postwar rehabilitation on an extensive scale. c 

The basic principle underlying all these arrange- 


ments was laid down by the Prime Minister of | 
New Zealand when he said: f 


The whole outlook of the country and the gov- 
Spent and parliament is that there is nothing 
within our means and the bounds of common sense 
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pose of insuring that those who are called to the — 


those providing for the immediate necessities of — 
returned servicemen; those providing short term _ 


¥ 


assistance for ex-servicemen who need only tem- ~ 


that we can do for these men that we ought not to 
do. This is as big a charter as one could possibly 
have. 


When a veteran returns from abroad he cannot 
be discharged from the service until an adequate 
pension has been granted, until he has found 
suitable employment or until financial aid has 
been granted by the Social Security Department 
to carry him along while he reestablishes himself. 
The soldier may want to try a new field. If he 
does the State Placement Service, a division of the 
Labor Department, will aid him in his quest. 

The veteran also receives much other assistance: 
If he has to buy tradesman’s tools he can get 
free-of-interest loans to do so. He can get loans 
of up to $2,500 to help establish himself in a small 
business, and so can the widow or mother of a 
dead soldier. He can get other loans to buy a 
farm, stock it up, to purchase a home and to fur- 
nish it. Farm loans run up to $15,000. 

It may happen that he is not trained for the 
sort of work he wants to undertake. In that case 
he can enter one of the plants or farms which the 
government is operating to teach new skills to 
men whose war service has ended. The Ministry 
of Rehabilitation, charged with the task of carrying out 
national plans to reestablish veterans in non-war jobs, is 
also building occupational centers for disabled men and 


for blinded soldiers. 


From War to Work 


PROFITING BY THE LESSONS OF RAPID DEMOBILIZATION AFTER 
1918, preparations have been made for coping with the 
rush home after the present war. Schedules of works 
have been drawn up that will make immediate employ- 
ment available for at least 40,000 men on projects of 
national development, including, for example, land im- 
provement, roads for isolated districts, hydroelectrical 
power schemes, irrigation and flood control. All these 
projects are linked up with the expansion of production 
of consumer goods and services. There is to be nothing 
in the nature of unemployment relief jobs. 

In addition to these arrangements, the Railways De- 
partment which has one third of its male staff serving 
with the forces, the Post and Telegraph Department, and 
other large public employers, have submitted detailed 
plans to absorb a total of ex-servicemen equal to two army 
divisions. 

A Rehabilitation Act passed in October 1941, besides 
providing for the appointment of a Rehabilitation Council 
to take charge of the activities previously referred to, also 
sets out certain procedures the purpose of which will be 
to facilitate the transition from war to peace production 
and to prevent any sudden cessation of employment as 
the result of this industrial change-over. 

: A special National Development Account is established, 
for example, out of which schemes for industrial recon- 
truction will be financed. Provision is made also for con- 
racts associated with war supplies to be cancelled with 
ue compensation to the persons or the firms affected. 

he government is also empowered to make loans for the 
stablishment of new industries and may guarantee loans, 


ake up shares in any company, or make contracts to pur- 


chase the whole or part of the production of any company 
associated with reconstruction activities. 
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Postwar planning considers both war workers and returning soldiers 


Power is also vested in the Minister of Labor to require 
an employer to continue the employment of persons who 
have been working for him and also to engage a certain 
proportion of returned soldiers. In such cases, however, 
the employer would be entitled to receive a grant or sub- 
sidy to protect him against financial loss as a result of 
carrying out these instructions. Financial assistance is to 
be provided at the discretion of the government in cases 
where wartime industries will be faced with heavy expense 
in converting their plants back to the production of 
civilian requirements. 

These various plans and provisions indicate the nature 
of preparations already underway. Much yet remains to 
be done at home and it is recognized that it will be largely 
ineffective, or at least seriously hampered, if hand in hand 
with it does not go a considerable measure of international 
organization and cooperation. 


The Worldwide Challenge 

WE MUST BE PREPARED TO USE THE RESOURCES OF THE WORLD 
for the purposes of rehabilitation in the same way and to 
the same extent that they are being used today for the 
purpose of waging war. When one considers the daz- 
zling spectacle of the kind of civilization we have oppor- 
tunity to build, it is difficult to hesitate any longer as to 
the urgent need of clearing the paths to postwar peace 
as rapidly as possible. This will require hard work and 
organization and we cannot start too soon. 

The first task is to determine primary objectives as 
clearly and as specifically as possible. This will involve 
a consideration, first, of postwar policy and organization 
within each domestic sphere; and second, of the inter- 
national arrangements and procedures called for if those 
objectives at which we aim are to be permanently secured. 

It is the will to do the job that really matters. With 
all the lessons of the past to guide us, with the tremendous 
material resources that will be at our disposal, with all the 
technical, scientific and engineering skill that can be 
drawn upon, the postwar years unfold truly amazing pos- 
sibilities of the better Lfe. sa 4 
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Milk in the schools is part of the state health program 


We must carry into them the same sense of duty, the 
same intensity of vigor and action, the same realization 
of urgency which have gone into fighting. We must 
realize that the end of hostilities marks only the beginning 
of our task. There must be no period in which effort 
is abandoned and things left to find their own way back 
to normal—whatever that may mean. 

As the war ends, all the tremendous productive 
machinery it has created must be switched over from 
destructive to constructive purposes. This will not be a 
question of a man taking up a single blade of steel and 
beating it into a ploughshare in the old way. Complex 
plants which have been used in the making of vehicles, 
weapons and munitions of tremendous complexity must 
be changed over to equally complex machinery for making 
peacetime goods. 


INSOFAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO SUGGEST THAT GOOD CAN COME 
out of evil, this war has at least demonstrated in ways 
which have not escaped the notice of the common people 
the amazing productive possibilities of modern life and 
labor. Unemployed labor, unused skill, undeveloped re- 
sources, idle factories and machines cannot be tolerated 
when the nation is a nation at war. The principles and 
procedures that ordinarily govern the production and sup- 
ply of commodities no longer operate. Today the guns 
‘and tanks, the airplanes and ships we must have to fight 
the enemy, the food we must have to feed our troops and 
to maintain the health and vigor of our workers, the 
clothes and houses and other equipment to enable us to 
defend and maintain our social order, are produced in 
staggering quantities because we have mobilized all our 
resources in pursuit of one overriding objective. Produc- 
tion today does not follow the law of supply and demand, 
nor is it determined by the profit motive. The only limit- 
ing factors are the availability of manpower and the physi- 
‘cal means of meeting our requirements. Why should not 
the same considerations apply when we pass from military 
effort to the no less challenging and imperative demands 
of peaceful reconstruction? : 

‘If a sufficient number of people—if, above all, the scien- 
tists, technicians, engineers, administrators and industrial 
executives who are actually accomplishing today things 
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d at as impracticable—if these 


which yesterday were scoffe t 
5 Jone, who is there to gainmsay 


people only say it can be ¢ 
them? ; ; 

The task that confronts us, therefore, reduced to simple, 
practical terms, will be the organization of domestic econo- 
mies on the basis that will normally provide full employ- 
ment in productive industry for all those willing and able 
to work. In peace, no less than in war, every individual, 
whether he is an employer, manager or worker, will be 
required to make his or her contribution towards a larger 
output. Every government will be required to see that 
those able to work are given an opportunity to carn an 
“acome that will enable them and their families to enjoy at 
least an adequate standard of comfort. And at the same 
time afford the people as a whole the fullest and most 
generous measure of social security that can be provided. 
As a corollary, one might also add that both governments 
and peoples should jointly share a further responsibility 
to accept international arrangements and commitments 
guaranteeing to those countries where living standards are 
unduly depressed the fullest opportunity to develop and 
progress. 

The principles we should follow are already blueprinted 
in the Atlantic Charter and its Four Freedoms, but their 
application can be infinitely delayed unless we work 
towards them with clear minds. We must know exactly 
what we intend to do and how we intend to go about it, 
inside each country and internationally. The peace that 
we are aiming to build and the freedom we are striving 
to secure is not a peace or a freedom for any one country 
or any one people, but a peace in which all will participate 
and a freedom in which everybody will share. 


New Zealand butter for the American armed forces there 
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New Frontiers Abroad 


LEWIS L. LORWIN 


Blueprint for a United Nations Development Authority designed to release 


a floodtide of creative enterprise the world over:—by the author of “Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the Second World War’; formerly with The 
Brookings Institution, economic adviser to the International Labour O fice; 


now an expert associated with the National Resources Planning Board. 


ET US IMAGINE A BRAZILIAN WORKER ON HIS WAY INTO THE 
Yational Steel Mill at Volta Redonda, some spring day 
ve years hence. As he walks into the factory yard, he 
calls that it is just three years since the war was ended 
ictoriously and the armed guards withdrawn from 
round the plant; and he sums up to himself some of the 
hings this mill has done in these years. It has rolled 
teel plate to build up Brazil’s merchant marine for a 
rowing trade with other Latin American countries and 
cross the world. It has furnished the steel to build a tire 
lant, a plant to make plastics from coffee beans, a pulp 
nd paper mill, and many other plants. It has supplied 
aplates for Brazilian and Uruguayan and Argentine can- 
eries. It has shipped rails and bars and structural shapes 
or railways, roads, and bridges, to open up and knit 
ogether Brazil’s vast spaces. 

A speaker who came down the week before to talk 
9 the steelworkers’ organization said that the National 
teel Mill had been essential in helping avoid a depres- 
ion after the war. 

That steel mill made jobs not only in Brazil and other 
outh American countries, but in the United States as 
yell; it helped avoid a depression not only in Brazil, but 
aroughout the world. Rolling mill and power plant equip- 
nent for the steel mill; turbines and shafts for the mer- 
hant ships and tire-molding machinery for the tire 
lant; locomotives and freight cars for the expanded rail 
-afhc—these were made in Cleveland and Milwaukee and 
‘hiladelphia and a dozen other American cities. A host 
£ small new manufacturing industries based on Brazil’s 
‘eel mill bought their machinery from the United States. 
American contractors and engineers came down to help 
uild railroads, reclamation projects, and factories. On 
ne other hand, as this steelworker knows, and likes to 
peat at his union meetings, growing industry and a 
nore diversified economic life for Brazil meant a rising 
‘andard of living for Brazilians. And that again has 
anslated itself into orders and repeat orders to hundreds 

firms in the United States, Canada, England, and other 
untries, for goods ranging from roofing materials to 
dios. : 

Leaving our mythical steelworker, as he enters a very real 
eel mill, we may now take a look at a longshoreman in 
e port of New York, or a bookkeeper in an export house 

London, or a number of other workers engaged in one 
another kind of business between their respective coun- 
ies and Brazil. Each one of these workers can see clearly 
.ow his job is pegged to the new activities which have 
ome to the worker in Brazil. 
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The picture drawn has been familiar for decades and has 
been drawn by all those who have argued that interna- 
tional trade makes work for all countries. But the picture 
needs to be retouched if it is to portray what may be done 
after the war. The steel mill in Brazil, it is assumed, will 
not have been built in the traditional way, that is by loans 
advanced on a chance of profit by some individual in- 
vestor or an investment trust. It will have been built 
according to a general plan of international economic 
development drawn up and financed by a special agency 
which we may call a United Nations Development 
Authority in which the United States is to play a leading 
part. 


A New Agency for a New Task 


THAT, IN BRIEF, IS THE ESSENCE @F THE CONTENTION THAT, 
under postwar conditions, jobs for American workers will 
depend on jobs for workers in all other countries, that 
work for American enterprise at home will be linked to 
work for enterprise with foreign resources, and labor will 
have to be done in new ways. And this contention is the 
basis for the proposal to strike out boldly now and to set 
up an international agency—a United Nations Develop- 
ment Authority—which will begin making preparations 
for the task ahead. 

We have long recognized in theory that the economic 
well-being of the United States is inseparable from that 
of other nations; we have known that industrial depres- 
sions, if uncontrolled, swing across vast oceans and moun- 
tain boundaries, as well as across industries and sections 
of a single country. This war is teaching us that the great- 
est danger to peace lurks in depressions and unemploy- 
ment, and that peace can be fostered neither by neglect 
nor by one nation alone. We know, therefore, that the 
United States, if only in its own interest, must take an 
active and a foremost part in helping to prevent depres- 
sion and unemployment not only at home but everywhere, 
and that for this purpose it must help rebuild the war- 
devastated countries, and help develop the economically 
less developed countries—notably Latin America and 
China—to raise their standards of living so that they may 
buy and sell more in world markets. _ 

It is generally agreed, that for some time after the war, 
we shall be the nation which will be able more than any 
other to export large quantities of capital — financial 
capital, and real capital in the form of machine tools, in- 
dustrial equipment, agricultural machinery—as well as 
industrial, engineering, public health, and other technical 
aid. 
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But the methods of international loans and capital ex- 
ports of the 1920’s are gone with the winds of default of 
the borrowers and disillusion of the lenders. Private 
investors are not likely to risk their capital in great quan- 
tities after the war without some guaranties by their 
government. Nor will the Latin American nations or 
China borrow under conditions which subject them to a 
feeling of inferiority and exploitation by the lender; or 
for purposes which may serve briefly the. economic inter- 
ests of one nation at the expense of another; or at high 
interest rates; or in ways which, by accentuating the 
swings of the business cycle, tend to upset the international 
exchanges and embitter international relations. 


Enter a New Stage 


ForEIGN INVESTMENT AFTER THE WAR IS THUS LIKELY TO HAVE 
a large share of governmental control, even where the 
funds are drawn from private sources. In line with the 
general tendency toward greater participation by the state 
in the direction of economic activity and social life, lend- 
ing countries—including the United States—already have 
largely subordinated capital exports to national economic 
and social objectives. 

What is now proposed is to give this process a wider 
range, a more conscious objective and a definite form of 
organization. The United Nations Development Author- 
ity, which is suggested here, would be an international 
public corporation, with control both by lending and bor- 
rowing countries. It would study, finance, and give 
technical guidance to socially useful public and private 
projects requiring international financing in economically 
underdeveloped countries and in regions devastated by the 
war. Drawing funds both from governments and private 
investors, it would integrate these projects with improved 
living standards and peaceful international relations. 

Such an international public corporation may prove as 
useful a device for opening up international economic 
activity in the twentieth century as did the private cor- 
poration in the nineteenth century. The possibilities of 
the public corporation for export trade and foreign in- 
vestment have become clearer as a result of the war in 
the United States and in England. Herbert Morrison, the 
British Secretary of Home Security and one of the leaders 
of the British Labour Party, has been particularly emphatic 
in drawing attention in his recent speeches to the new 
vistas which the international public corporation opens up. 

The faith in the public corporation on the international 
level derives from its proved value on the national level, 
as demonstrated by the Tennessee Valley Authority in the 
United States and by the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in England. There is ‘every reason to believe that the 
public corporation offers, in the international field as in 
the national, an opportunity to achieve social purposes, 
under public control, by business operations with a maxi- 
mum of flexibility and a minimum of restraint by stand- 
ardized bureaucratic procedures. It is, furthermore, the 
only way in which the people, both of the lending and 
borrowing countries, can possibly maintain any democratic 
control over conditions of foreign investments. 


A Plan for Organization 


THE FORM OF ORGANIZATION OF THE PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL 
public investment corporation deserves attention. A tenta- 
tive plan for such an organization has been outlined by 
the present writer, and it might serve as a basis for further 
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elaboration. According to this plan, the suggested United 
Nations Development Authority would consist of a 
General Conference, a Governing Council, and an Oper- 
ating Office. The General Conference, composed: of an 
equal number of delegates from each country, would meet 
annually, exercise general supervisory POWCTS, and elect 
the Governing Council. The Council, meeting every two 
months, would exercise the powers of an executive com- 
mittee, determining which projects should be carried out 
and how they should be financed. Membership in the 
Council should be in proportion to capital subscribed by 
each country. The Operating Office would carry on the 
technical work of the agency. Thus there would be broad 
control by the public authorities of each country, and ef 
fective management based on technical competence. 

Funds would come from-three sources: the initial sub- 
scriptions of the nations involved, further annual sub- 
scriptions by the governments, and the sale to private 
investors of bond issues guaranteed by the various govern- 
ments. The magnitude conceived for the undertaking 
would be an initial capital of two or three billion dollars, 
and financing operations to the extent of a billion dollars 
a year. 

The sums involved are not picayune. But, in com= 
parison with this country’s current rate of expenditure of 
over $60,000,000,000 a year on the war, an outlay (on a 
loan basis) of a billion a year would not be excessive for 
the United States. Nor would it be a large fragment of 
our national income—in comparison with the 50 percent 
drop in national income during the world depression. 
And against both these threats, international public proj- 
ects would be one of the main bulwarks. 

It is important that the new organization combine 
democratic control with efficient management. In the 
international organizations created after the first World 
War, great effort went into securing representative in- 
stitutions which allowed all nations an opportunity to 
speak on economic, social, and political policies. But little 
attention was given to the implementation of policies. 
After this war, we shall have to reinvigorate representa- 
tive bodies with agencies of democratic and effective man- 
agement. Permanent administrative bodies, both public 
and semi-public, are the best agencies to handle problems’ 
of economic and social management. 

In actual workings, the United States must have a rather 
large measure of control, since for some time the fund 
may be expected to come largely from this country. But 
responsibility and management would be shared amon 
all participating nations. For even if the United State 
supplied most of the funds, unilateral procedure wouk 
not be conducive to the most effective results. The new in 
ternational public corporation would need for its successfu 
operation the help and good will of the countries in whi 
it operates. It would need the advice of those familia 
with the economic conditions and social attitudes of th 
countries to be developed. It should avoid the taint o} 

exploitation and “foreign domination” only to the exten 
to which it was an associative enterprise in the manage 


ment of which all countries and interests concerned share 
adequately. os 
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Postwar Relief and Long Range Planning 


THE NEW VISTAS FOR WORK AND LIFE THROUGH “INTER 
national economic development under: United Natio 
auspices can open up only gradually, as we remove th 
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lebris and wreckage of the war. Jobs five years hence de- 
vend on the work of relief and rehabilitation which will 
egin as soon as the shooting stops; in fact, even before. 
‘or every act of relief and mercy at the end of the war 
hould help to cement a world edifice wherein man may 
vork in peace and live to use the fruits of his labor. — 

It is submitted here that the job of postwar rehabilita- 
ion can be done more effectively if it is combined with a 
eneral plan for long range development. Public works 
n a large scale, with international financing, would speed 
he resumption of life in the wartorn areas. In Europe, 
ailroads will have to be rebuilt; roads, bridges, canals and 
vaterways put back into service. Public utilities, and per- 
laps most immediately, sanitation works, will call for 
aternational action. Schools will have to be reconstructed 
nd reequipped almost from the ground up in many of 
ne countries now under the Nazi terror; this might well 
€ an international activity. Occupational rehabilitation 
ervices loom up as one of the most urgent and challeng- 
1g international tasks after the war. We cannot solve the 
roblem of the tragic numbers of permanently injured 
nd crippled simply by giving them sinecures as _at- 
sadants in national libraries or little shops based on 
overnment tobacco and match monopolies, as was at- 
smpted after the last war. Housing may be regarded-as 
nother form of international public works, particularly 
prefabricated dwellings are used. These works will have 
gnificance in maintaining America’s high level of em- 
loyment after the war. 

Postwar relief will call for emergency action, but it 
innot be altogether separated from long range considera- 
ons. For example, the feeding of the people of Europe 
in be so organized as to lend support to the economics of 
atin American countries, or to stimulate the balanced 
sricultural revival of some of the European countries. 

In China, relief and resettlement operations can be in- 
‘grated with large scale plans which are part of the 
hinese national “Reconstruction Movement.” 
yntrol is one major program. Rail, highway, airline, tele- 
hone, telegraph, and radio development are a large part 
‘those plans; mining and industrial enterprise in China 
waits the development of transport and communication. 
lectric and other power plants, land reclamation, the 
aprovement of agricultural and mineral production for 
‘port, and further surveys of latent natural resources are 
her projects calling for the financial and technical aid of 
her nations in concert with China. Most of these are, 
ywever, long range economic developmental projects 
ther than postwar .relief programs. Because of the 
gantic size of the problem in China, a United Nations 
evelopment Authority would have to restrict itself to 
ojects of a key position and a recognized public char- 
ter in the general program of economic development. 


fety Valves for Population Pressures 


OSE TO THE PROBLEM OF POSTWAR RELIEF IS THAT OF 
pulation resettlement. ‘The Nazis have carried on a 
rbarous uprooting of peoples in Europe. The United 
ations victory certainly will require a considerable re- 
tlement; nor can all victims of the Nazis be restored 
their former homes. In addition, there is the question 
relieving the pressure of population on some of the 
rer countries of an impoverished Europe, such as Poland 
d Yugoslavia. High authorities have talked in terms of 
many as ten to twenty million refugees. 
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This may go with helping some newer lands to 
achieve an optimum population, Australia and Canada, 
for example, or the Argentine and Brazil. During the 
nineteenth century, the international movements of people, 
capital, and goods formed a sort of trinity in which each 
reinforced the other, without much government direction. 
New migration must be replaced by organized settlement, 
With the support of the governments of the countries to 
which the immigrants come, and with the aid of interna- 
tional financial action and organization. Costs involved 
are so high that no other form of action can have any 
considerable success. 

In Latin America, the developing industrialization is 
hampered by labor shortages as well as capital shortages. 
Latin American countries might find it to their advantage 
to admit more immigrants to aid in building up their 
industries, and to organize colonization schemes as in- 
dustrial development proceeds. One must reckon with a 
significant anti-foreign attitude in some countries, even 
those formerly most open to settlers. But it is to be hoped 
that democratic victory in the war will have an effect in 
lessening this hostility to non-natives. 

International public works could render considerable 
aid in resettlement. Land clearance and drainage, the 
building of highways and public utilities, would help 
establish group settlements on the land, and facilitate their 
access to markets once settled. Local industries in under- 
developed countries might be given international as- 
sistance, provided they took some of their labor force 
from immigrants. 


Beginnings Already Made 


LarGE AND NEW AS THE PROPOSAL MADE HERE MAY SEEM, 
it is but an extension of things we are already doing.on a 
small scale and piecemeal. In Latin America particularly, 
the United States already is cooperating with the govern- 
ments of borrower nations in projects that embody some 
of the ideas outlined here. Loans are being made to 
governments and private corporations by the Export- 
Import Bank, Metals Reserve Corporation, and the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. These loans are help- 
ing to develop resources in minerals and metals, rubber 
and agricultrural products for export to the United States; 
to construct irrigation, water and sanitation works; to 
build industries and communication systems equipped 
with American capital goods; to build highways and port 
facilities, and equip railroads with American freight cars 
and locomotives, all making it possible to ship us materials 
needed for war production. 

Here the war has had the effect of highlighting the need 
for and value of international public action. These enter- 
prises clearly and directly increase employment in the 
United States as well as in the countries of Latin America. 
Most of them contribute not only to urgent and im- 
mediate wartime needs, but to an expansion of economic 
activity in the Americas. 

Moreover, in carrying on this work we already have 
built up a number of Inter-American bodies which are the 
forerunners of a general international organization. We 
now have the Société Haitien-Américaine de Développe- 
ment Agricole (SHADA), financed by the Export-Import 
Bank, in which the governments of the United States and 
of Haiti are shareholders. The corporation, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, is promoting the production of rubber, lum- 
ber, oils, fibers, and so on. We (Continued on page 226) 
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World Cooperation Begins at Home 


LUTHER GULICK 


“My deadline now is the time table of 


starvation as it spreads over millions of 


ml Soe : eRe 
human beings,” wrote Dr. Gulick, yet he found time to distill his personal con- 


victions from studies here and abroad:—now chief of the program and re- 


quirements division, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 


Vo one condition ts so smportant for world salvation 
fter this war as full employment in the United States. 


[HE SOONER LEADERS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND AND ON THE 
ontinent, in Russia and in China, in Australia and South 
\merica, grasp this fundamental fact the better it will be 
or us all. For the level of world economic activity is 
nterrelated with the level of our own activity. Especially 
vith the aid of finance, unbalance and chaos spread from 
ne economy to another over even narrow trade bridges 
nd high barriers. Isn’t it patent that democracies cannot 
ehave intelligently even in their own interest when great 
nasses of the voters are out of work and in fear? Here is 
he situation as I see it: 


1. The nations and peoples of the world must work to- 
ether. No one people can rule the world and keep the 
ace. It must be a joint enterprise. 


2. It is the large nations, not the small and weak, upon 
vhich joint action depends. 


3. At this stage of world history, the international be- 
avior of the United States will determine whether interna- 
ional joint action is or is not established. We cast the “black- 
all” last time—and have far more influence now. 


4. If there is a high level of economic activity in the United 


tates when the war is over, with continuous high incomes 
nd near full employment, American voters will follow in- 
elligent leaders working for international cooperation, for 
equal access to raw materials” and markets, and for leveling 
rtificial trade barriers the world over. In an environment 
€ high employment and freedom from insecurity and fear, 
tere is room for generosity. “What the hell, give them a 
hance, it doesn’t hurt us—we got plenty.” Ever heard that? 


5. If, however, we bungle the conversion to peacetime 
rork, if we permit a catastrophic drop of employment and 
nerefore of wages, spendings, production, and national in- 
ome, then American voters will follow narrow pressure- 
roup leaders dewn the disastrous trail of impossible self- 
rotection—with high tariffs, international special privileges, 
ne negation of the Atlantic Charter, and war-breeding isola- 
‘onism. And the tragic thing about it all is that the people 
in't help it. The fear that comes from unemployment in 
industrial society makes men that way, especially if they 
ve had little experience in world relations. In an environ- 
ent of unemployment, uncertainty and fear, men revert in 
eir political action to primitive isolationism just as, in the 
ce of starvation, they revert to a brute struggle for food. 
Hell no, why should we starve our own people to feed 
hers, or let in their low-wage products to hurt our higher 
standards?” —Ever heard talk like that? 


Of course there are prime consequences for us and for 
ne world in the chain of reasoning presented above. 
‘hat is why the establishment of reasonably full employ- 


ment in the United States right through all the months in 
the transition from war industry to peace industry be- 
comes no less important than winning the war. In fact, 
if we don’t do it, this war, with all its suffering and ex- 
penditure, will not be rewarding. It won’t carry the 
world forward in ways charged with social and economic 
importance. The whole job will have to be done over 
again with more bloodshed, more fear, more cruelty, more 
suffering, more destruction, more cost. 

Some people seem to think that guaranteeing remuner- 
ative work for those who want to work is something that 
we cannot afford. From now on it is going to be pretty 
hard to make this line of argument sound sensible. After 
all, haven’t we the manpower, the raw material, the fac- 
tories, the energy resources, the transportation, the tech- 
nical skill, the organizing and managerial genius, the 
discipline and the will? And what’s more we are com- 
ing pretty close to full employment now, aren’t we, and 
maintaining almost the highest standard of living in our 
history in spite of the fact that we are throwing more 
than half our energies into the enterprise of war? 

Those who say that we can’t afford to keep men work- 
ing forget that men who are working add more to the 
national income than men who are idle. In this con- 
clusion economics and politics must agree. The thing we 
cannot afford 1s idle men. ; 

There are others who say that full employment must 
not be our chief aim because we cannot have really full 
employment for every individual all the time and keep 
any elasticity in our economy. Still others say that we 
don’t want continuous full employment anyway; we 
want occasional leisure; we don’t want to work forever 
as hard as we are working now. 

Both these points are perfectly valid. It is a good thing 
for men to shift around some; to have vacations; to have 
leisure along with their work; good even to be without 
work for a while when they choose it. It is essential, also, 
to have some concerns gain in employment; to have others 
go to pieces when they try to market stuff nobody wants 
or at prices no one will pay. But you don’t need recurrent 
mass unemployment to get these results. No one thinks 
of a national system of full employment without making 
full provision for these contingencies both from the stand- 
point of the economy as a whole and from the long run 
standpoint of the individual worker. 


Full employment in the United States, when this war 1s 
over, is the first stepping stone to A merica’s intelligent and 
generous participation in world affairs, and thus 1s an 
indispensable factor in world peace. 

Fortunately we can afford that full employment and 
know most of the steps which are required to achieve it. 


D-DAY AND THE CHANGE-OVER 
(Continued from page 160) 


There will be greater demand for products and hence me 
labor if people believe that there will continue to be ae 
more jobs. Pessimism will complicate our problem aoe oF 
the side of supply and of demand; a feeling of confidence 


will ease it. 


Months of Movement 


WHAT DOES ALL THIS MEAN TO THE SMITHS AND SALVATORES 
and Joneses? ; 

It seems to mean clearly that the months immediately 
succeeding the cessation of hostilities are going to be months 
of tremendous movement. War jobs will close up and peace 
jobs will develop. At least one in every four workers will 
be displaced—the number may be as high as one in three. 
Fortunately, this displacement cannot be instantaneous. One 
third of the workers will not be unemployed at any one 
time. Many of that quarter or third of the working population 
will arrange to move from one job to another without any 
break; but many, of course, will suffer a period of unem- 
ployment. 

What are the implications of this general picture of move- 
ment? It is enormously important that these individuals 
have reason to believe that they are going to get new jobs 
and that if they experience unemployment it will be brief. 
If they think the country is plunging back into the condi- 
tions of 1932, if so large a segment of the population becomes 
resentful and frightened, it is unlikely that sane political 
policies will be adopted. 

The first implication of this general picture is, therefore, 
that people must have faith in their future. This means that 
they must know what to expect, for over a number of 
months unemployment will rise. They must realize that this 
is not necessarily a sign of collapse. It is almost a corollary 
of American experience since 1929 that a belief in un- 
controlled economic forces and the inherent greatness of 
American resources is not enough. If we are to enter upon 
a period of vast dislocation with faith, that faith must be 
grounded in the knowledge that adequate provision has 
been made to meet personal and family needs during the 
change-over. 

The second implication of change, on the scale that we 
must visualize it, is that irrespective of the number of jobs 
that may open, the job hunter will have to have organized 
assistance. This will be the more necessary because extensive 
geographical as well as occupational displacement is certain. 
Fortunately the mechanism of the U. S. Employment Service 
will be available in the change-over period after this war. 
[See page 194.] . 

But in leaning heavily upon the Employment Service to 
facilitate transfers after Demobilization Day, we shall have 
to guard against one danger—the inevitable tendency for the 
local officer to give preference to local job seekers. A primary 
problem in the postwar period will be that of moving people 
as rapidly as possible from contracting to expanding areas. 
We have no well developed mechanism to deal with geo- 
graphical displacements, including the transportation of work- 
ers and their families. 

Whether or not we forecast a demobilization more rapid 
than the remobilization for civilian activities, we must insure 
the development and maintenance of mechanisms that will] 
allay people’s natural anxiety, and facilitate their transfer 
from one job to another. This need is not related to the 
probability of unemployment but to the certainty of tre. 
mendous shifting. . : 

Obviously we must ask whether or not there is likely to 
be extensive unemployment and if so what can be done about 
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it. It is still too early to attempt definite Ce Thee 
some reason to hope that within twelve to eighteen mo 


after the war ends, workers will be reabsorbed 1n peacetime 


5 1V at this may not occur. 
occupations. It is at least conceivable that y 


-rst four to six months after hostilities cease, even 
Stee climb as rapidly as is technically possible to full 
employment, there will be considerable ane Pa 
haps as much as in the spring of 1940. If we follow the 
demobilization program of the last war and if there i a 
rapid expansion of consumer goods industries, the number 
may reach some 6,000,000. ae 

There appear to be only two methods to combat this situa- 
tion, neither of them satisfactory. Mass unemployment might 
be prevented by slowing down the discharge of men from 
the armed forces, especially those still stationed in the United 
States. The other method is to develop a very large shelf of 
very small public works. A program of major public works, 
useful as a “filler” during recovery and beyond, will not 
meet the need of this period, for it will not produce peak 
employment for at least six months. Only very small public 
works of the sort which were carried out in the early days 
of the Civilian Works Administration and WPA can produce 
peak employment within a three-month period. While a large 
shelf of such small works, if adequately planned, would give 
ereater value to the community than did the rush to mobilize 
work in 1934 and 1935, it probably is not possible to plan 
worthwhile projects on a sufficiently large scale to absorb all 
who will be dislocated shortly after D-Day. Such a works 
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INCE THE UNEMPLOYMENT OF SEVERAL MILLION WORKERS IN 
us period appears to be inevitable under the best of condi- 
ons, it behooves us to consider what can be done to prevent 
period of nightmare and suffering for those displaced. First, 
tus ask whether there are not likely to be many people 
emobilized both from the armed services and from war 
mployment who would welcome a vacation. Many of us 
ill be very weary when this war is won. Do we really dread 
wo or three months of rest and recreation? Do we not rather 
read two or three months without income and with com- 
lete uncertainty as to the future? 

With respect to financial provision, we already have the 
aechanism of unemployment compensation. An extension of 
nemployment compensation or an increase in benefits, or 
rovision for dismissal wages in the munitions industries 
vould go a long way toward meeting the immediate change- 
ver problem of workers and their families. It would be 
lesirable to develop similar compensation rights for men 
saving the armed services. 

Finally, it might be possible at that time to hire indi- 
iduals to report for work at some future date. It will not 
ecessarily be important to a man laid off on February 1 
hat he report for work on February 15. It may make all the 
lifference between heaven and hell that he know by Feb- 
uary 15 that he will have a job on April 1. Employers are 
aining experience in estimating future labor requirements. 
“here seems to be no reason why this war mechanism should 
ot be applied to a situation of temporarily depressed em- 
loyment. The automobile makers will know, for example, 
hat they will be taking on workers very rapidly in the 
ourth, fifth, and sixth months after they start to convert from 
anks, jeeps, and plane parts to cars. It would seem the part 
£ sound management to convert this expectation into job 
ssurance for the workers. 

As other writers in this issue of Survey Graphic point out, 
ertain wartime controls almost certainly will have to be 


etained until the transition to a peacetime economy _ has. 


een effected. These include price control, to prevent such 
price boom as occurred in 1919 and 1920; and the control 
raw materials to prevent inventory speculation and infla- 
ion of raw material prices. 


ALL OF THIS MAY SEEM A FAR CRY FROM THE PERSONAL PROB- 
=ms of Mary Jones, Tony Salvatore, and Hank Smith, but 
ve cannot hope to deal with their problems on an individual 
asis nor do they really want us to. What they want is a 
hance to live in a world in which they can shift for them- 
elves and solve their own problems. They will find jobs, if 
here are jobs to be had. They cannot produce jobs where 
here are none. 

The problems of the initial months of postwar change- 
ver do not call for grandiose schemes to reorganize our 
conomy. Major adjustments conceivably may be necessary; 
‘so, they must be shaped with reference to the needs of 
ome period and to conditions which we cannot foresee as 
early today as we can see those of the period under discus- 
on. With respect to the problems of D-Day and the im- 
nediate change-over from war to peace, there can be agree- 
ent on the problems; and on the need to prepare ade- 
uately to meet the contingency of a complete and sudden 
ssation of hostilities such as occurred in 1918. As I have 
ied to show, the demands of those crucial four to six 
onths can be visualized clearly enough to allow policy 
ecisions to be taken at this time; and such decisions need 
» be taken now. 
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the period of hostilities. If not, our experience 1n the Bs 
war indicates that they will simply evaporate. The politica 
chaos that succeeded November 11, 1918 swept away plans 
for dealing with the postwar period as thoughtful as any 
being advanced today. Concrete political action probably 
will not be taken today and should not be expected with 
respect to situations and contingencies that are still vague, and 
where action would have to rest on mere hypothesis. Action 
may be expected with respect to situations sufficiently well 
defined to command approximate agreement among tech- 
nicians as to the probabilities. We can learn from the last 
war that unless sound and realistic plans to deal with de- 
mobilization and the early transition to a peacetime economy 
are translated into a practicable program with admuinistra- 
tive machinery ready to operate on Demobilization Day, they 
are not likely to be realized at all. 
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THE BACKLOG OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
| (Continued from page 193) 


ployes of small firms and nonprofit organizations rests upon 
no logic or principle, they urge that immediate steps be 
taken to extend coverage to these groups. A separate system 
is suggested for farmhands which would have its own eligibil- 
ity, benefit, and contribution provisions, and further study is 
urged as to means of offering protection to domestic workers. 
As an essential step toward removing the present wide 
disparities in the size of old age pensions and children’s al- 
lowances, it is recommended that adjustments be made to the 
differing economic and financial capacities of the states in 
determining federal grants-in-aid, and that in turn the states 
themselves distribute aid among their subdivisions in accord- 
ance with relative need and financial capacity. It is urged 
further that the federal grant be made conditional upon the 
removal of many of the existing discriminations because of 
age, race, citizenship, marital status, or length of residence. 


Where the NRPB Plan Falls Short 


IMPORTANT THOUGH ITS RECOMMENDATIONS ARE, THE NATIONAL 
Resources Planning Board might well have gone still further. 
Even if its suggestions were adopted in their entirety, the 
American social security program would still be an extremely 
Narrow one in its coverage of risks. The only new risk this 
report covers specifically is disability arising from accident 
or sickness. In perpetuating the distinction between dis- 
ability due to age and disability due to other causes, the 
NRPB has chosen to ignore foreign experience. And in 
recommending a separate system, it has moved against the 
trend toward unification of risks which is the keynote of the 
Beveridge plan. 

It is definitely a misnomer, moreover, to refer to the NRPB 
program as providing security “from the cradle to the grave.” 
In contrast to the Beveridge plan, this American program 
provides no grant on the birth of an infant, no children’s 
allowances, except on a means test basis, no marriage benefits, 
and no funeral grant. 

The inadequacy of present provisions for the medical care 
of large sections of the American population is clearly recog- 
nized in the NRPB report, but no specific recommendation is 
made beyond the general statement that the government 
should undertake to provide such care “for the millions of 
our people whose need cannot be wholly met from their own 
resources.” There are hints that suggest that the board was 
thinking in terms of an expanded public health service— 
particularly for mothers and children—rather than a system 
of health insurance such as was proposed when the Social 
Security Act was first under discussion. This may be wise. 
Although health insurance is a more conservative approach to 
the problem of distributing the financial burden of sickness 
than outright tax-supported medical care, it has happened 
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that it was the first proposal to draw the fire of the Amer 
ican Medical Association. The AMA has never gone of 
record against an expansion of public health services for the 
poorer sections of the population, and it is possible that the 
more radical solution, gradually applied, will in the long run 
prove strategically the most feasible. This does not, o} 
course, eliminate the possibility of health insurance, but the 
present reports seem to rule it out for the immediate future, 
except possibly on a voluntary basis. The NRPB report 
recommends “the development of social insurance measures te 
assure at least partial replacement of income loss during pe. 
riods of temporary or permanent disablement or illness. The 
Social Security Board makes a similar recommendation. 


SIMILAR QUESTIONS OF STRATEGY ARE INVOLVED IN THE APPROACH 
to the entire social security program. Timidity is often self 
defeating. When we propose halfway measures, we usually 
seek to justify them on humanitarian grounds. But in so 
doing we open ourselves to doubts as to whether we can 
afford these steps. A broadened social security program, on 
the other hand, can be justified as an indispensable weapon 
for stabilizing business prosperity at a high-level of produc 
tion and therefore as well worth its cost. Social security pro- 
vides a mechanism whereby part of the money received by 
the ablest, healthiest, and most secure part of the American 
public may be spread to meet the needs of the unfortunate 
and least secure part of the population. As business tends 
to slow up in a period of adversity, the amount of social 
security payments increases, thus offsetting the forces of de- 
flation. The bulk of the recipients of social security pay- 
ments are in the lowest income group. Their regular source 
of income has been cut off. The studies of the NRPB show 
that families with incomes of less than $1,250 spend every 
cent of their incomes, and that this tendency continues until 
about the $1,500 level. Thus we can almost be certain that 
the money redistributed through insurance benefits is spent, 
and spent quickly, on the necessities of life. Although the 
amount spent by each individual family—at the present scale 
of social security benefits—is necessarily small, the aggregate 
amount, taking into account the more than eight and a half 
million aged persons, the widows, orphans, sick, and unem- 
ployed, is potentially enormous. i 

Much of the effect on the national economy depends, of 
course, on where the money comes from that is used to pay 
the social security benefits. As the law now stands, limiting 
the payroll tax to the first $3,000 of income, much more 
money is collected from wage earners and low income groups 
than is paid out in benefits. Present proposals call for a 
drastic increase in these payroll taxes, while only a minor 
increase in benefits is in prospect. This method of financing 
social security, if persisted in, threatens to destroy its useful 
ness as a stabilizing influence. : 

If it were politically feasible to defray the entire cost of z 
broad social security program from graduated taxation suc 
as the income, gift, and inheritance levies, we should be g 
ting at the heart of the purchasing power problem. For : 
really adequate social security program would maintain con 
sumer buying power at a reasonably constant level regardle 
of unemployment or fluctuations in production. And 
steady consumer buying power would tend to stabilize ne 
only the consumer goods industries, but the heavy capit 
goods industries as well. 


THERE ARE, OF COURSE, THOSE WHO LOOK UPON THE GROW 
of social security with misgiving. They challenge its ba 
concept, insisting that instead of seeking security Ameri 
should be encouraging the spirit of adventure and dari 
which has contributed so much to our past national devel 
ment. Social security, they insist, can only be attained ¢ 
the expense of initiative and a sense of responsibility. Th 
objections are based on a frankly cynical view of h 
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ature. It is assumed that men are motivated only by fear 
vf hunger, and that once men’s basic needs are cared for they 
will sit back and cease to work. No doubt there are men 
vho, because of physical or mental ills, are unwilling to work 
xcept under the threat of starvation. But it is society’s 
esponsibility to see that opportunities are open to those who 
vish to work, and that those who cannot work do not suffer 
ecause of disabilities imposed by nature or by society itself. 

The critics who argue that insecurity is necessary in order 
0 keep our economic system “flexible” are thinking of society 
n eighteenth century terms. The vast majority of men to- 
lay are wage earners. As such they do not and can not, in 
1 strict economic sense, control their economic destinies. 
Chere are still many opportunities for private initiative, but 
hey are limited to a few tens of thousands of persons who 
possess capital. Giving adequate social security to our mil- 
ions of wage workers and salaried employes should not in 
iny way restrict the initiative and sense of responsibility of 
he few engaged in private enterprise. The desire for security 
1as become one of the most powerful forces in modern 
ociety. Wncontrolled it may take dangerous or ludicrous 
orms—such as the demand for $200-a-month for everyone 
ver sixty years of age. But harnessed to a carefully plan- 
red program for social security, it may not only aid in 
bolishing the age-old specter of want, but it can assist in 
riving business the stability that is so necessary to construc- 
ive planning. 


CONNECTING MEN AND JOBS 
(Continued from page 195) 


usingly large number of training agencies, but with little 
entralized control and supervision. Now the training 
gencies (though still fairly numerous) are grouped in a 
3ureau of Training in the War Manpower Commission, with 
heir work coordinated by the Bureau and shaped by the 
reneral policies of the WMC itself. 

Vocational training has had a dramatic war growth in the 
iations at war. For example, in the USSR the program 
dopted in October 1940 provides for training 1,000,000 
oung workers for war work each year. In Germany, the 
umber of persons of all ages taking vocational training in- 
reased from 750,000 in 1935 to 3,200,000 in 1942; and train- 
ag workshops now total over 5,000 compared with 180 in 
933. In the United States, training is getting into high gear. 
Yuring 1942, more than 275,000 supervisors and “lead men” 
eceived training, over 1,200,000 workers took short-time or 
pgrading courses in war plants, over 2,700,000 workers took 
art in vocational education courses, and the NYA gave “job 
xperience” to some 364,000 young people. 

The employment agencies have had the major part in al- 
xcating workers to the most important jobs and shifting 
rem from job to job. In Britain, hundreds of zhousands of 
vorkers have been moved from one job and one place to 
nother. The vast transfer of labor to war work has been 
ceomplished within a frame of widespread employment 
ontrols, a working system of priorities, and compulsory 
egistration of men and women. Many thousands of workers 
aye been transferred from less essential work to vital war 
ork. Many thousands of men have been shifted from one 
b to another within the field of war industry. There has 
ben a tremendous influx of women into industry. In late 
42, over 6,700,000 women were full time industrial workers 
d another 350,000 held part time jobs in industry. Nearly 
000,000 more women were in munitions work than before 
e war. Getting single women, nineteen and twenty years 
d, to leave home for. the first time, getting women with 

sehold duties into war factories, finding places for war 
orkers to live and to eat, helping them to meet the extra 
penses caused by shifting jobs, deciding whether a worker 
ould be allowed to change ‘one job for another—such 
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problems called for all the ingenuity the employment ex- 
change staff could muster. But the exchanges have come 
through with flying colors. 

Finally, employment machinery as a whole has become an 
important community agency in the countries at war. It is 
in a position to furnish invaluable advice to other war 
agencies on such matters as the planning of housing projects, 
day care for the children of women workers, plant location, 
and contract allocation. In Germany, and to some extent 
in Britain, the employment services now play a very important 
part in shaping general community plans and in determining 
general economic policy. 

The building up of this wartime machinery has changed 
our whole conception of the role of a public employment 
agency in national life. Before the war, the service was, 
characteristically, a rather unresponsive mechanism geared to 
the routine of unemployment benefit and relief claims. Today, 
it has become a central executive agency of the war economy. 
As such, it can be of the greatest value in easing the change- 
over from war to peace. 


Control of the Postwar Labor Market 


THE PROBLEMS WHICH EACH COUNTRY WILL HAVE TO FACE 
when the war ends are akin to those which have been met in 
lifting war production to its present high level. There will 
be extensive problems of industrial conversion and of adapting 
the vast new war plants to constructive use. Millions of men 
and women will have to shift from one industry, Occupation 
or area to another. Millions, uprooted by the war, will ee 
to go from one country to another. Training and retraining 
programs must be adapted to new needs; they must shed their 


“emergency” character and be broadened to include more 
general education and training. Along with these problems, 
there will go the vast task of reintegrating in civil life the 
millions of men and. women now in the armed forces. 
Essentially, this process of moving people from the occupa= 
tions of war to peace will not differ from the task of shifting” 
people from their usual occupations to war work. In some 
ways, it may be more difficult; in others, easier. It will be 
more difficult, for example, because the problems of de— 
mobilizing the armed forces will be added to those of indus 
trial and agricultural readjustment. Demobilization cannot 


be looked on as a separate problem to be solved by cnn 


measures. It is an integral part of general postwar employ- 
ment policy. Any attempt to deal with it independently will 
be fraught with danger as well as difficulty. Nor should we 
expect too much from schemes for reinstating demobilized 
soldiers in their prewar jobs. Many of these jobs will vanish 
forever during the war. And many of the soldiers will have 
new and different skills when they come back from war. It 
will be more difficult to make the postwar transition if we 
allow our wartime unity of purpose in production to disin- 
tegrate. On the other hand, the transition may be easier be. 
cause decisions will not have to be made under the same 
pressures. A more gradual and progressive transition may 
be possible, although this will depend on how the war end 
and whether it ends everywhere simultaneously. . 

No matter how gradual the transition, however, the tasl 
of shifting people from war to civilian production will be : 
tremendous one. Gearing the economy to peace will mean 
among other things, the closing of millions of jobs and th 
opening up of millions of others. Assume that the conversio 
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Freedom From Want 
Population Trends 
Welfare Services in Wartime 


o£ the economy can be planned so that sufficient jobs are con- 
tantly available. With so many jobs disappearing and so 
many others appearing, how can it even be hoped that a hap- 


vazard redistribution of labor will result in each worker find- 


ng a job that needs to be done and the job that he can do 
vest? There are many lessons to be learned from the way 
ve made the transition from peace to war. Phrases like “de- 
emse migration,” “priority unemployment,” and “conversion 
inemployment,” conjure up memories of unnecessary wastes 
o£ manpower and time. Need we repeat these mistakes? 
After the war they would be even more serious and costly. 

Fortunately, we shall have a major advantage at the end 
bf this war. The wartime employment service will be avail- 
‘ble. This machinery will be as indispensable in the postwar 
period as it has been during the war. It must be equipped 
o keep its leadership in the employment market, its policy 
-entralized, yet flexible. 

To this end, the employment service will have to retain 
ome, at least, of its present supervision over the labor market. 
Chis may be unpopular. Workers and employers may argue 
hat, while they have been willing to cooperate with the em- 
oloyment service under wartime necessity, they will not sub- 
it to the same controls when peace comes. The answer is 
reefold. First, the purpose of employment organization is 

regulate, not to prohibit or to “order,” the movement of 
bor. Second, this organization is as useful in fitting men 
nd jobs together in peacetime as it has proved in wartime. 
ird, so long as democratic appeals boards and provision 
r employer-worker cooperation with the manpower au- 
orities function effectively, the fear of bureaucratic domina- 
ion is unfounded. 

The real choice is between the circumscribed freedom 
liMPacteristic of laissez faire employment organization and the 
»road freedom from want obtainable only through the best 
ase of the services of each worker in all-out peacetime pro- 
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duction. Full employment can be neither achieved nor main- 
tained if the jobs to be filled are left vacant and if the avail- 
able workers are left idle because of inadequate labor mobility 
or inadequate machinery for bringing men and jobs together. 
If the employment organization which has been built up dur- 
ing the war is allowed to collapse or is broken down sys- 
tematically once peace has come, “full employment” and “full 
vocational opportunity” will remain only the slogans of 
economists. There is deep significance in the British Minister 
of Labour’s appeal to labor “to insist that the country carry 
on some control for a considerable period after the war.” “Tf 
there is a sudden let-up,” said Ernest Bevin, “if we lose this 
discipline and this control, we may get back into the orgy of 
speculation and chaos that we had at the end of the last war.” 


Toward a Dynamic Economy 
Employment organization is not a wartime phenomenon. 


Employment services are a permanent requirement in any 
country—not merely a short-term necessity during the re- 
construction period immediately following the war. 


Employment policy must be an integral part of general 
postwar economic policy. ; 


Our goal is an expansionist economy, serving human need. 
Such an economy necessarily will be dynamic. Continuous 
changes in consumer need, in industrial processes, in raw 
materials, in the location of industries, and so on, will bring 
continuous changes in the economic structure of each country 
and of the world as a whole. These changes will, in turn, 
bring continuous modifications in employment. The main- 
tenance of mobility and flexibility in the labor force will be 
as necessary as the prevention of haphazard migration. This 
will mean directing workers from one industry and occupa- 
tion to another and from one place to another within any 
country or from one country to another in response to changes 
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nesses of some current “paper plans” and shows why 
an international police force, alone, won’t secure the 
Four Freedoms throughout the world. 


Index. $2.00 at all bookstores or from 
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232 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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ds and consequently in the economic structure. 


in social nee = ect 
t organization for recruiting, 


This will mean active and efficien 
training, placing, and moving workers. 

Thus, the implementation of employment must find its 
place as an essential and enduring element of postwar socio- 
economic planning. The function of employment organiza- 
tion is twofold. It must keep each country informed of the 
level and trend of employment and thus serve as a guide in 
shaping economic policy. At the same time, it must handle 
the manpower side of the general economic policy agreed 
upon in each country. In carrying out these responsibilities, 
the employment service can no longer be a passive agency— 
as its prewar prototypes were too often passive agencies of a 
depression economy. It must be an aggressive instrument of 
national policy in an expansionist economy. It must be en- 
abled to fill this active role if the practical problems of pro- 
viding full training and employment opportunities are to be 
met and solved. 

To start from the conviction that we can and will meet 
these problems may seem utopian to some. But, as the 


American Ambassador to Great Britain has said, now is the 
time when we have got to be utopian. Otherwise we fail. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 177) 


that interferes with expanding employment must be changed. 
In setting up its research division the Committee for Economic 
Development recognized that the criterion by which these 
policies should be judged is that of the general public welfare. 
Its trustees did not suggest that studies of these policies should 
be undertaken by businessmen who consciously or subcon- 
sciously might be prejudiced. They proposed rather that a 
research staff of university economists be organized and in- 
structed to carry forward studies with the sole objective of 
suggesting changes which would help us maintain a free and 
dynamic society. 2 
The policies to be studied are selected by a research com- 
mittee consisting of businessmen advised by a board of 
distinguished economists and social scientists. This selection 
has proved to be a tough assignment. There are so many 
policies which materially affect employment that it is difficult 
to select those which should have first consideration. But 
there is general agreement among the businessmen and social ~ 
scientists on the research advisory board that studies in three 
categories should be undertaken immediately: 


First, the government and business policies growing out of the 
war itself, such as rationing, price controls, and the ownership 
and operation of war plants. The cessation-of hostilities will bring 
an immediate demand for a shift from these policies. A well 
considered program of transition must be available. 


Second, the peculiar and particular problems of small enter- 
prises. Businessmen and economists on the research committee are 
of one opinion, namely, that the government must take positive — 


action to assure a favorable climate for the birth and continued — 
life of smaller enterprises. ; 


Third, taxation. Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard University, 
head of the research advisory board, has made the statement that _ 
if Hitler had sent a group of fifth columnists to America to design 
a system of taxation for the purpose of destroying our free society. 
they could not have done a better job than has come about through 
the tax-making processes of the past few decades. The objective 
of the taxation study, which the research division will undertake, 
will be to arrive at recommendations for changes which will en- 
courage risk-taking, hence expansion, hence more jobs. : 


eading committee made up of economists and social scientists 
m the research advisory board, will be published and made 
vailable to all who are interested. If these conclusions are 
ot in agreement with the views of the trustees of the Com- 
aittee for Economic Development, they have no power to 
event their publication. They have, of course, the privilege 
f publicly expressing their disagreement. 

This research program is a difficult but a most important 
ssignment. It transcends any similar assignment ever under- 
aken and financed by business. It will not provide im- 
nediate answers, but the businessmen associated in the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development are hopeful that out of 
hese studies will come evidence so clear that it will have a 
most constructive effect on both business and government 
olicies in the postwar period. It is not enough for business 
o make its plans of products and marketing for the postwar 
eriod. It must be prepared also to change any and all of its 
olicies which interfere with expanding employment. Beyond 
hat it must be prepared to submit conclusive evidence in 
upport of recommended changes in the policies of govern- 
nent and labor which interfere with expanding employment. 

Business must be ready to act quickly and surely when 
yeace comes. It can’t be ready unless it starts now to plan 
ictively, soundly and boldly for the postwar period. Only 
yold planning now can form the basis for the bold action 
1ecessary immediately after war ends. Business must realize 
hat the equivalent of a peacetime generation of technological 
srogress will be spanned in the few short years of war. Only 
hose businesses—small and large—which take cognizance of 
hat fact can hope to survive after the war. The small enter- 
orisers who take this greatly accelerated technological progress 
nto consideration when making their postwar plans will 
zrow bigger and stronger. So will the larger businesses. 
Those that do not, whatever their size and their resources, are 
sound to wither away and die. 


The Tough Job Ahead 


NCE PEACE COMES, INDUSTRY MUST BE READY TO RACE TO HIGH 
evel employment very quickly. The desire for goods will 
de in the people’s hearts and the money to buy will be in 
‘heir hands. Their wants can be satisfied only if industry 
'S prepared to resume the manufacture of peacetime goods 
quickly and, in the process, create jobs for war workers and 
cor demobilized servicemen. It must get jobs to the dis- 
ocated millions before long unemployment brings them fear 
and disillusionment and want. Industry must be prepared 
‘or this grim yet inspiring race. If business has planned boldly 
und has the courage to act boldly when peace comes, then its 
wheels can begin to turn in time. When it comes to pro- 
viding postwar jobs, industry just can’t chance bringing too 
‘ittle, too late. 

The attainment of a high level of productivity and em- 
oloyment as quickly as possible after hostilities cease is the 
first job industry must tackle. Beyond that, it has the con- 
jinuing responsibility of maintaining it. That is a second 
postwar job. Jt 1s an even tougher assignment than the first. 
Unless we look beyond the year or two immediately following 
he war, we run the risk of another depression similar to that 
bf the early Thirties. We dare not risk that, if we hope to 
maintain our free society. 

We can take an initial step toward that second goal by 
bing everything in our power to bring individual ingenuity 
to full play. Nearly every one of us has some uncommon 
lent. Nothing is so important as that these uncommon 
lents have free play. 
em. Victory and freedom, the greatest of all incentives, 
ring these uncommon talents into full play in wartime. The 
chnological progress we have made in the past year or two 

stifies to that. The tough job is to keep them functioning in 
neacetime. And we can’t do that if we set security as 
ur goal, rather than security of opportunity. 
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Pretty Materials 


Style & Comfort 
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Mail Order Service 
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maize, peach and white. Sizes: 14 to 22. $4.00 for 34-in., 
$6.00 for 40-in. length. Order by mail. State style, plain 
or figured, sheer or heavy material, color, size, length. 


Enclose check or money order: money back if not satis- 
fied. 
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673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Edith Winifred Fisher, Owner 


CREATIVE 


ARTS IN THE 
AMERICAN 
WAY 


A new lecture in 
“Kodachrome Lantern 
Slides” by Edith Win- 
ifred Fisher : the story 
of what has been hap- 
pening in the last few : 
years in the creative arts in North and South America. 
Illustrated with samples of today’s crafts from New 
England, the Great Smokies, California, Mexico and 
South America. For further information, address Miss 
Fisher at 673 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


222? POST-WAR ??? 


What kind of a post-war world are we fighting for? 


What is the role and policy the U. S. A. must 
assume for the establishment of the NEW WORLD 
MORAL ORDER AND PERMANENT PEACE? 
The answers to ee, and coe questions se beni 

ed in the unique MAP- —a 
seth m: Slice a: ailiiexied sentia POST-WAR NEW 
WORLD MAP by Maurice Gomberg. 


This BOLD PLAN of the post-war GEOPOLITICAL 
PATTERN should be at the elbow of every thinking 
American and theorist on post-war planning. 

The first and only comprehensive post-war map-plan 


available. 


POST-WAR NEW WORLD MAP 
‘ By MAURICE GOMBERG 
89 x 28 IN 10 COLORS + OUTLINE OF POLICY. 


61.00 A COPY—LIMITED EDITION—CASH WITH ORDER—FROM : 
M. GOMBERG, 1430 ELBRIDGE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of Wrath?” 


“A moving and tragic social document.”—Survey Gra- 


RIVER 


“That rare thing, a sympathetic and understanding 
novel of Negro life.’-—Washington Post. 


BOTTOM 


“A remarkable book, as powerful in its field as the 
works of Zola in theirs.-—San Francisco Call Bulletin. 


BOY 


“More than just a novel . . . an indictment of liy- 
ing conditions among the Negroes in large American - 
cities.”--Hartford Courant. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 
(Continued from page 171) 


nt. One of these 1s business, although it is not 
the only “private” government by any urn ee 
church, the trade union or professional society, and the - 
ily also make certain rules and attempt with greater or less 
success to enforce them. Nonetheless, these crucial aspects 
of the relations of national government to business become 


evident: 

1. As in the case of any private government or by any 
subordinate public government, the national state must estab- 
lish in business, as far as possible, “rule by consent, a basic 
tenet of democratic policy. Moreover, it_ must recognize the 
many means of achieving this purpose which is realized as a 
state of mind and spirit, and not as a set of by-laws and 


formal regulations. 

2. The national government must progressively make the 
scope of business authority more precise and must make clear 
and definite the position of the individual in his world of 


many rule-makers. 

3. This private government, the corporation or business 
existing through the authority of public government, 1s 1n no 
sense an interloper. On the contrary, it is our chosen method 
to get work done for the welfare of all of us. If conflict 
develops, the outcome is certain since public government will 
necessarily in the end assert its will and private business will 
conform. 


The reasons why private business has been given its free- 
doms and its authorities are partly historical, partly logical, 
partly accidental. But the justification for continuing business 
in this role must be pragmatic. The grounds are simply 
stated: executive management, subjected to the test of profit 
margins under direct or indirect competitive conditions, has 
shown initiative, resourcefulness, efficiency, tenacity, and will- 
ingness to assume authority and to take responsibility. The 
returns of a material character have been vast in terms} of 
the production of goods and services and in the organization 
of resources of the world for human use. 

But this executive management, which has brought forth 
so much, also has certain tendencies that, in a rule-maker, 
do not conform too well to our more basic notions as to hu- 
man values which are expressed in our public democrati¢ 
government. These tendencies and characteristics are in al- 
most every case excesses of the very traits which are most 
desired in private executive management. Initiative becomes 
arrogance; resourcefulness, cunning; efficiency, greed; tenacity, 
obstinacy; and willingness to take authority and responsibility, 
pride and lust for power. This is a terrifying set of qualities 
for government to encourage in any subordinate rule-maker 
—arrogance, cunning, greed, obstinacy, pride, and lust for 
power. And yet they cannot be rooted out without destroying 
the motives and energies which draw from private busines: 
its superb contribution to the public welfare. These traits 
like any other powerful and dangerous force, must be stim: 
ulated and used—but held in check. 3 

Here, then, we see that in the relations of government ant 
business, government should take positive measures to en 
courage initiative and skill in enterprise for profit; but, recog 
pizing the dangers of excesses, government must provi 

or protecting the public against them. 


of governme 


The Test of Steady Employment 


FORTUNATELY, TODAY MOST BUSINESSMEN AGREE THAT THE FI 
requirement for the postwar period is the elimination 
mass unemployment. Unless it can be eliminated under o 
present system, many will go so far as to agree that priva 
business enterprise will be supplanted by some other 
y Grapuic) # 


angements for the production and distribution of goods and 
ervices. 

Now the demonstration of what we are able to produce 
ander the rules of a wartime economy is unanswerable evi- 
lence of what machines and men and organization can ac- 
jomplish if their technical capacities are given full rein. And 
ve know that, at the present time, with the emergency con- 
litions under which we are working, the organizational and 
\dministrative arrangements are much less effective than 
hey will become with longer experience. Accordingly, today 
nany businessmen in many associations of businessmen are 
siving thought to the responsibilities of private enterprise in 
loing its full part in achieving high production and high 
:mployment in the postwar period. I hasten to say that, as 
ar as I know, these businessmen would in every case sub- 
ordinate their thinking about postwar employment to efforts 
directed toward the winning of the war, and each, in his 
japacity as a business manager, has made sure that his re- 
ponsibilities for present wartime production are being efh- 
siently discharged. 

It is not easy to realize what it would mean to have high 
-mployment in the United States, measured either in terms 
of the number of people employed or of the dollar value of 
he product. It has been estimated by the Committee for 
économic Development that with a normal work week we 
hall not have a satisfactory level of employment unless. we 
aave about 58,000,000 men and women at work. Even though 
‘000,000 of these may be in the armed forces, there would 
nave to be 10,000,000 more workers in civilian jobs than 
here were in 1940. Looking at it from another angle, the 
sutput of civilian goods and services will have to exceed 
35,000,000,000 “1940 dollars a year.” That is 38 percent 
more than the $98,000,000,000 of 1940. 

The interest of businessmen in attacking this problem has 
egun to express itself in many ways. One new organization 
ias already emerged—the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment—set up for the purpose of discharging, as far as 
nay be, this special responsibility of expanding and stimulat- 
Ng postwar activity on a strictly sound basis, to make the 


maximum contribution to high employment and sustained 


mployment. [See page 176.] 

But it would be folly to expect that business can make the 
transition from full wartime employment without coopera- 
ion from public government at every level. Business puts 
‘reat stress on working in a healthy climate of opinion and 
‘overnment attitude with respect to the fostering of enter- 
wise and initiative on the part of businessmen, large and 
mall. 

Such measures of cooperation are good, but in my opinion 
hey are not enough. Success in such a cooperative attack on 
nass unemployment requires a commitment on the part of 
overnment that, through an explicit fiscal and monetary 
olicy, it will act when business, as business, cannot act to 
ustain both employment and effective demand. To make this 
roposition more forceful than a mere statement of intent, 
here are a number of: corrective measures that the govern- 
aent should adopt on its own behalf and for the sake of 
Ss own effectiveness. 

Here, at the point of fiscal and monetary policy, where 
ne relations between government and business are of the 
reatest importance for the working out of our postwar em- 
loyment and production problems, business may properly be 
pprehensive—not that intentions will be hostile or even 
idifferent, but that, unless the preparatory organizational 
ork is done now, the federal government will be helpless 
1 executing even the most elementary collaborative program. 
Looking ahead, then, the relations of government and 
usiness will center around the fact that we have two sys- 
ms of government—one public, the other private—and that 
1¢ public government to which the private is subordinate, 
sing a democratic government, is committed to rule by con- 
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ys book is the most significant work yet 
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tect and city designer. Therefore it will inter- 
est all social-minded citizens concerned with 
post-war urban development. 


environment on man’s cultural and social de- 
velopment. To him—slum clearance, decent liv- 
ing and working conditions for the city’s work- 
ing population offer a challenge that cannot go 
unheeded. He therefore sets forth the physical 
and economic causes for urban decadence—and 
then calls for action—with a logical, vigorous, 
corrective plan based on urban rehabilitation 
and decentralization. 

The urgency of intelligent city planning has 
long been appreciated and now Saarinen has 
made the subject vibrant and alive. Timely, 
authoritative and. thought-provoking, THE 
CITY is the outstanding book in its field. 
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POST WAR WORLD 
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thought about the kind of world you want to live in when 
the war is over? Now is the time to get the facts. Read the 
following authoritative and interesting pamphlets on post-war 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR 
BOOK—1943 


Edited by Russett H. Kurtz 


This issue of ‘social work’s most popular and 
widely used reference book” is of special value 
for its record of social work’s changing program 
in the emergency setting of all-out war. It con- 
tinues the cyclopedia and directory features 
which have made these volumes indispensable 
working tools. 

$325 
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A STUDY IN PUBLIC 
RELATIONS By Haron P. Levy 


This book is a “case study” telling how the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 
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of actual public relations situations, to any 
agency or. individual seeking guidance in the 
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$1.00 
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The definitive study of the development of 
federal relief policy through all the shifts, 
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the depression decade to the wartime recovery. 
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sent. Public government, therefore, in its relations with bust. 
ness, will have two objectives: first, to evoke from the traits 
of enterprise their full beneficial impulse to production; and 
second, to make certain that the rule-making and rule. 
enforcement of private business is rule by consent. 

If some such formulation of basic relationships can be 
agreed upon, we can look ahead to a harmonious period of 
business and government cooperation, with great benefits 
not only in the enlarged production and distribution of goods, 
but also in the authentic human values that inhere in private 


enterprise. 


NEW FRONTIERS ABROAD 


(Continued from page 213) 


have the Bolivian Tungsten Development Corporation, the 
Peruvian Development Corporation, the Amazon Valley De 
velopment Corporation, and several others in which public 
and private enterprise are combined for the purpose of in- 
creasing the immediate output of war materials and of 
encouraging postwar economic development. 

After the war, we may concentrate our energies in Latin 
America more than elsewhere. But if we want to prevent 
mass unemployment due to worldwide depressions, it would 
be wiser to apply American capital and technical skill in all 
parts of the world. And while much of such development 
would remain within the province of private enterprise, a 
considerable part of it would be possible only on the basis of 
intergovernmental loans and of cooperation between govern- 
ments and private interests in the form of public or semi- 
public corporations. 

Many specific projects on which work is already proceed- 
ing or could be begun after the war, have been examined and 
are at hand. It is impossible to present a list here. In general 
terms, these projects in Latin America, China, India, the 
Near East, Africa, and elsewhere can be one or more of the 
following: 


1. Contribute to the opening up of new resources, or the 
better use of the land. Land reclamation, power lines, and 
transportation all rank high. Development of new resources 
and products in one country, however, must not be at the 
expense of other countries already struggling with surpluses 
of the same things. But the “surpluses” of the moment need 
not always be taken as final; higher standards of living can 
absorb many of the commodities which now seem a glut 
on the markets. 

2. Increase the physical security of peoples, and improve 
conditions of public health. Flood control, sanitation projects, 
and water works are major needs. 

3. Encourage opportunities for tourist trade, particularly 
among economically weak countries with an unfavorable 
foreign exchange position. 

4. Make for easier world trade. Thus harbor improvements 
and port facilities should be aided. 

5. Tie in, as far as possible, with the growth of private en- 


terprise which meets the foregoing criteria and with private 
international investment. “a 


Directly and indirectly, these projects would stimulate the 


capital goods industries, and hence empl i 
4 . » and hen ployment, in the more. 
advanced industrial countries, including the United States 


Geo-Economics—a Democratic Concept 


with useful and steady work under civilized conditions and 
at a living wage, unless we as a nation set out to do s 

come hell or high water.” The roots of all economic 
social achievement lie in faith and in the will to do, whethe 
for our own individual gain or for the benefit of our fello 
men. That will be as true after the war as it ever was. 


Chere is hope that the tragedy of the war may arouse the 
1erican people to a greater economic and social role in 
postwar world. What is needed, however, in addition to 
h good will, is a concept of economic life which will 
e us the general framework for specific policies. 
Nhile the war has raised many hopes for a new world, it 
helped also to spread some ideas which threaten to revive 
injustices under new names. One of these ideas is geo- 
itics. Geopolitics makes its appeal to some Americans as 
asis for international relations by its seeming realism and 
the prospect which it holds out that the United States 
y dominate world economy and world politics. The dan- 
of geopolitics lies in the fact that it directs a nation’s 
gies into power politics and subordinates economic wel- 
2 to imperialist aims. 
[he concept I would oppose to geopolitics is that of geo- 
nomics. Geo-economics sets out to make the most effective 
of natural and economic resources in relation to the social 
ds of all peoples in all countries. Against the geopolitical 
a of living space for one master race, geo-economics sets 
idea of living standards for all peoples. The aims of geo- 
nomics do not depend on political control of any area, but 
the best possible adjustment of the world’s resources and 
nomic activities. Geopolitics makes economics a branch 
power politics. Geo-economics makes both economics and 
itics agencies of social advance, and puts the state in its 
per place as but one of the instruments of the national and 
ermational community. Geo-economics is thus the basis for 
ynamic and democratic system of world relations in which 
energies of all nations are united in the common task of 
ing security and work to all. 


WOMEN AND THEIR JOBS 
(Continued from page 184) 


adards limiting hours of work, providing a day of rest in 
sn, and requiring safe and sanitary working conditions, 
e been written into our laws. Many of these standards 
e built up, especially in the United States, on the argu- 
at that they were particularly important for safeguarding 
health of women; but recent years have seen something 
a shift in their application, on health as well as on eco- 
aic grounds, to both men and women. The federal Fair 
yor Standards Act sets a standard work week for all who 
employed in interstate commerce. It may be that in a 
twar scene, other standards will be reviewed and revised 
hat they become general guides to what should be sound 
tice in establishing good working conditions for all 
kers, 

y the end of the war, women will be in a better position 
1 ever before to have collective influence on decisions re- 
ding women’s industrial future. Labor union member- 
) among women has grown greatly in the immediate past 
it is a fact that they are using this membership for their 
1 education and for the appraisal of their problems. One 
only be encouraged to observe, for example, the interested 
icipation of young women of all branches of organized 
rr in the educational and legislative work of the Women’s 
de Union League. I was very much impressed last winter 
he level of discussion at the New England regional con- 
nce of CIO women shop stewards. Trade union member- 
. and office in the local unions are good discipline and at 
same time give the women members an opportunity to 
lence union policy with regard to such matters as equal 
for equal work and the provision of community services 
ghten household responsibilities. These matters have long 
erned such women’s organizations as the League of 
men Voters, the Consumers’ Leagues, the Federated 
men’s Clubs. I think we may look forward to the time 
n all these various organizations will be working to- 
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ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


A Democratic Program 


By Charles E. Noyes 


This discussion of the economic difficulties and tendencies in 
this country is keyed to the theme of how personal freedom 
and a system of truly free enterprise can be most fully assured. 
The influences of the war, of war financing, of government 
eontrol of industry, of public planning, to the future of our 
economic system are considered in a novel and constructive 
way. The author outlines in a helpful way the precise areas 
of economic conflict and tension which must be met by politi- 
eal and economic measures in the near future if economic free- 
dom is to be preserved. $2.50 


ECONOMIC UNION and 
DURABLE PEACE 


By Otto T. Mallery 


How nations might unite economically without sacrificing sev- 
ereignty. Considers how the Hull Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
program can be used more effectively in the future, “All whe 
cherish democratic ideals and realize that skillful planning i» 
mecessary to make them safe for the world should study Mal- 
lery’s book with care.”—Dr, Wesley C. Mitchell, Research Direc- 
tor, National Bureau of Economic Research. “A practical form- 
ula for making international organization both workable and 
enduring.” Felix Morley, President, Haverford College. $2.00 


DEMOCRACY AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


By William H. Stead 


Full employment of our peacetime manpower is America’s goal. 
How may this be done? What are the obstacles? This penetrat- 
ing and constructive analysis of the entire problem will be in- 
dispensable to every agency and individual directly concerned. 
The author’s own proposal, written out of long first-hand ex- 
perience in federal labor and employment services, will un- 
doubtedly form the core of whatever program is adopted. ‘‘An 
informed and practical discussion of the problem of unemploy- 
ment and of the sensible ways of meeting it.”——Management 
Review. $3.00 


THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


THE COURTS 


By Herbert O. Eby 
Attorney on the NLRB 


Here is the only volume that assembles for ready reference the 
interpretations of the labor law which have been placed upon it 
by the Federal courts. Legal decisions are classified under ap- 
propriate subject headings, and reference te sources and help- 
ful annotations give this book a handbook usefulness possessed 
by no other in this field. ‘A book that an employer can hardly 
afford not to buy. It is a hard, factual presentation.” —Wall 
Street Journal. ‘He has succeeded in writing a truly useful, 
non-controversial handbook .. . unbiased, accurate.’’—Chicago 
Daily Law Bulletin. “‘Accurate, concise, illuminating . . . it is in 
constant use in our office.”’"—Joseph A. Padway, General Counsel, 
American Federation of Labor. $3.50 


DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


By Clinton S$, Golden, Regional Director, SWOC, and 
Harold J. Ruttenberg, Research Director, SWOC 


This book is causing a sensation among business executives, pub- 
lic officials and citizens who have been disposed to view the ac- 
tivities of labor unions as inhibitive and obstructive to the vital 
task of all-out war production. Here is the full story, spelled 
out in scores of actual cases, of how the CIO has led the way 
in union-management collaboration, what its hopes for the fu- 
ure are, and how it stands on many issues which are today 
front-page material in the gigantic battle of production, “An 
extraordinary book! I recommend it to those many Americans 
who are puzzling about the future of our world.” —Russell 
Davenport. $3.00 


Order these books from your bookstore or direct from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St., New York, NY. 
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FREEDOM FORGOTTEN 
AND REMEMBERED 


By Helmut Kuhn. Concentration camp — race hatred — global 
wars: these are the outward symptoms of a malady that has 
devastated Europe and threatens the freedom of the world. This 
provocative book uncovers the current superstitions. 


May 8. $2.50 


THIS IS LORENCE 


By Lodwick Hartley. A delightful introduction to the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, the enigma of English letters. His morality has 
often been called in question — his literary conscience, never. 

May 15. $3.00 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


By C. Herman Pritchett. A brilliant analysis of the background 
of the T.V.A., its program, its development as one of the great- 
est power agencies in the world, and its role as a regional 
planner, with particular attention to the administrative prob- 
lems encountered. $3.50 


THE INTERNATIONAL STEEL CARTEL 


By Ervin Hexner. Appraisal of the greatest collective marketing 
control in human history, emphasizing the political ideas under- 
lying its development, the interaction of politics and economics 
during the time of its operation. Invaluable to persons interested 
in post-war reconstruction, cartels.and foreign trade. $6.00 


RELIGION AND EMPIRE 


By Louis B. Wright. The alliance between religion and trade 
from 1558 to 1625, with emphasis upon the part played by the 
English clergy in developing the concept of British imperialism. 

$2.00 


THE FLOOR OF THE OCEAN: 


New Light on Old Mysteries 
By R. A. Daly $2.50 


ROBERT BURNS 
Edited by Robert T. Fitzhugh $3.00 


THE NATIVE LABOR PROBLEM 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE BRIGHT PLAIN 
By Charles Edward Eaton 
A volume of collected poems. $2.00 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE 
AND GERMANY 


By J. M. Tinley $3.00 By W. A. McConagha $2.50 
THE GOVERNMENT OF LABOR COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
RELATIONS IN SWEDEN AND: ADULT EDUCATION | 

By James J. Robbins $3.50 By Edmund deS. Brunner. $2.00 


HEINE IN ENGLAND 
By Stanton L. Wormley $4.00 


DISCIPLINE FOR DEMOCRACY 
By T. V. Smith. $2.00 


The University of NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


after this war. It may seem a prophecy that flies ir 
. . . : J t fli “ 
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gether for the advancement of women’s interests in the in 


dustrial field. 


* 


WHATEVER THE COMBINATION IN WHICH THE VARIOUS FACTOR 
of the postwar problem of women’s work are put together 
one thing is certain. The individual woman considering he 
employment problem at the end of the war, the employe 
regarding his hiring problem, and the community, as well 
are going to discover that women as a group have a great nev 
area of experiences and interests with which to face thei 
future—experiences ranging from the competent handlin; 
of machine tools through a variety of technical jobs (i 
chemistry, in engineering, in precision tool manufacture an 
checking) to jobs which give them an independent assurane 
that brings them into all sorts of public places in comfortabl 
bifurcated garments. Many will have had the advantage o 
discipline in the armed services. Many will have served in fa 
places and many will have made “big money.” They will no 
easily forget, or disown, experiences which they have mas 
tered. They may not choose, individually, for themselves t 
continue their war activities. But the likelihood is that as ; 
group they will expect to exercise the right of choice. 


“THE EXPECTATION OF THE LAND” 
(Continued from page 180) 


threshed by combines with hardly more than three minute. 
labor for each bushel. And in the last half of his life only, thi 
Henry Wallace saw Iowa land rise from as little as $8 an acr 
to $400 an acre, with more than half of the farmers of Iows 
working as tenants. Also, not only in Iowa, but the countn 
over, he saw millions of acres once fertile reduced by sloppy 
farming to such conditions that it did not pay to farm there 
or even to pay taxes on such land. 

The last war brought a burst of mechanization upon th 
High Plains wheatlands, especially; and the postwar smasl 
up, starting in that region, led to enormus small-farm dis 
placements and larger farming combinations there. This time 
with the perfection of the corn-picker, which is virtually ; 
corn “combine,” the main sweep and impact of technologica 
displacement—larger combinations and fewer owners—center. 
in the Corn Belt, our traditional land of farm homes. Figure 
on the rate and extent of such change are hard to get; thi 
bigger the operator, as a rule, the less he likes to tell about it 
But there can be no doubt, that, with manpower so scarce 
farm prices high, and the costs of farming up, it is the big 
mechanized farmers who are making the most headway 
Land hunger, already acute in the middle country, is likely t 
be critical after this war. ; 

What is the answer? How is our land to be regarded 
Strictly as a business proposition, with only the largest, m 
efficient operations encouraged, and the sign up, “Keep O 
Except on Business?” Or shall we follow policies that 
sider the land primarily as a homeland, a refuge from 
exactions and strains of business, a place to live and raise ; 
family, with the business side of the enterprise considered 2 
secondary? Here we have, in essence, the point of divisio: 
between those who want to wipe out the Farm Security Ac 
ministration, and those who want to make it stronger. 

T think that in the future we are going to have to mak 
more concessions to the “earth-room” outlook, and plan 
agriculture not. so exclusively given to cost and price valu 
ais Tenure, hoe than price, is likely to be the chief poi 

contention Irom now on. The values that lie in food, su 
space, and air, themselves, will have to be rated in our lon 
ane valoaticns, I am certain, above the valuations of t 

and office and the marketplac 
: Stapieieet| ngs that have been started in the past 
» OL necessity, be carried forward much fas 


present facts; but the works of the Farm Security Ad- 
nistration, now under virulent attack, express so clearly in 
odern terms a dream older than the settlement of America, 
at I expect to see this agency not only survive but become 
- largest part of the Department of Agriculture. 
Decentralization, now operating backward, will operate 
tward again, and with a reach wider than ever, during the 
ars of reconstruction. There will almost certainly be a multi- 
cation of small country plants and industries, drawing for 
or upon the operators of part time farms. It was surely 
advertising man, but some bureaucrat never taught to 
0 the public mind with words, who tagged the New Deal’s 
rt time farm experiments which grew out of the postwar 
ash and depression following 1929 as “subsistence home- 
ads” or “subsistence farms.” The phrase was criticized as 
“American, but it stuck. It stuck because it expressed a grim 
int that millions of people felt at the time. 
A little white house with green shutters, a place on earth 
vere you could live quietly and raise enough to eat—mil- 
ms of Americans felt that this sort of “subsistence” would 
a distinct advance over the American standard of living 
*n prevailing. Our way of life was taking an awful beating. 
th is our refuge whenever progress fails. But even in those 
rk days we dressed up our dream of a peaceful earthly 
‘uge, short of the gravé, with villa trimmings, indoor water- 
sets, electric light and power, central heating, a garage out 
the cowshed and, of course, a car. 
That was our dream, a dream surely not beyond hope of 
fillment to anyone who has seen the miracles of recovery, 
ricultural, industrial and human, on view, for instance in 
= Valley of the Tennessee. We have treated our land shame- 
ily, by and large. Our general use of it has been that of the 
ttern farmer who plows his hills and pastures his bottoms, 
cks his house in a swampy roadside and puts his hogpen at 
2 best site on the hill. We are learning better. We are learn- 
x how to put land to the fittest use, for tillage and for 
sasure and business and beauty, acre by acre, region by 
sion. We have found, too, in recent years, most happily, 
w quickly and gratefully land that is loved and cared for 
sponds and yields. We can raise our land and life here 


“undreamed of heights.” Not simply conservation, but re- 4 


astruction—dynamic reconstruction—will be the job. There 
so much work to be done in this country that if we were 
ain to allow unemployment to overwhelm us we would 
—literally—damned fools. 


“WHERE’S THE MONEY COMING FROM?” 
(Continued from page 191) 


soon as the war is over there undoubtedly will be strong 
=ssures to reduce taxes, but we should resist that temptation. 
t such revenues out of this total of $35,000,000,000 or more 


‘are not needed to enable the government to carry out its 


ligations to provide employment or direct assistance to 
mobilized members of the armed forces and to displaced 
ikers in war industries, during the conversion period, 
ould be applied to reduction of the war debt. In no other 
y will it be possible to reduce the redundant money 
vply. Moreover, during the conversion period there still 
| be a scarcity of goods for civilian consumption and main- 
ance of high taxes will be necessary to reduce consumer 
chasing power until an adequate supply of civilian goods 
ice more available. In addition, it is important for the 
ernment to budget for surpluses because in this period the 
ital markets, both the banks and other investors, ought 
to be required to meet continuing demands from the 
ernment. The capital markets ought to be left free to 
ply the needs of private business for capital to rehabilitate 
ustry and to produce the great variety of new goods for 
_sumers made possible by technological progress during the 
. eS ; (In answering advertisements 
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miss this book.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 


WE CANNOT 
ESCAPE HISTORY 
By John T. Whitaker 


“One of the best books by a foreign corre- 
spondent that I have ever read. It combines 
in a splendid measure the great virtues of 
utter freshness and utter realism.”—John 
Gunther 


“Vivid, dramatic, rich in detail and incident, 
it covers a wide range and variety of ma- 
terial, The men who played leading parts 
come alive in the pages.’—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune $2.75 


American Reasons 


By Bonaro W. Overstreet 


Every once in a while there come to 
light a group of poems that reach deep 
into the heart, verse that voices the 
feelings of inarticulate millions. Six 
typical Americans telling their reasons 
why give here the essence of the 
American concept of life — and a 
challenge to the future. $1.00 


ITALY FROM WITHIN 


By Richard G. Massock 


_ “A comprehensive, thoughtful and vivid ac- 


count of the Fascist regime in Italy ...a 
graphic portrayal of the steadily increasing 
disappointment, disillusionment, hardship 
and misery of the Italian people .. . by the 
former chief of the Rome Bureau of the 
Associated Press, who personally witnessed 
much of this history.”.—New York Shee 


VICHY: OF DECEPTION 
By Léon Marchal 


“The most penetrating analysis yet pre- 
sented of the complex factors in the tragedy 


‘of France from the Spring of 1940 through 


1942, ... Americans who want an authorita- 
tive close-up of France’s collapse, both as 
to personalities and events, can’t afford to 


$2.50 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 
COMFORT IN BIG-CITY LIVING 


Large, airy, outside rooms 
Terraced roofs 
Facing 10-acre park 
Observation dining room 
Pool and gymnasium 


YEN) 
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Rooms $7.50 to $10.50 weekly 
—meals optional 


CHRISTODORA HOUSE 


A Residence Club for men & women 


601 East 9 Street, New York 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


Contents of the SPRING Issue Volume VII, No. 2 


Science and War Production Bernhard J. Stern 
Jefferson and the French Revolution. .Samuel Bernstein 
Caste and Class in India Paul Rosas 


Communications and Reviews by 


A. D. Winspear, Edwin L. Minar, Jr., Robert A. 
Brady, Morris U. Schappes, Henry F. Mins, Jr., 
Leslie C. Dunn and Joseph Needham. 


Single Copies: 35c 
Annual Subscription: (4 issues) $1.25 


Science and Society, 30 East 20th St., New York, N. Y. 


Coming Next Month: 


ENGLAND’S ROAD 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


From the Statute of Laborers in 1349 
to the Beveridge Report of 1942 


By Karl de Schweinitz 
Member of the Social Security Board 


The engrossing history of England’s efforts to 
solve the problem of poverty for over 600 years. 
Brought right up to date with a critical summary 
of the Beveridge report, it forms an invaluable 
blueprint on social planning for the future and 
a basis for comparison with the American “plan, 


— a ee 
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University of Pennsylvania Press : 
3622 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 1 
Enclosed is $3.00 for England’s Road i i 
niche to Social Security, L 
eri op es will be sent to me immediately on : 
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‘war. The financing 


omy is not the economy which limits its view only to t 


of new industries and new methods 
n these discoveries ought to be und 
vately owned financial machines 
olitical importance of some of the 


production based upon t! 
taken mainly by our pri 


However, the social and ps ‘a 
developments, together with the great and unusual risks ; 


tached to them, make it seem probable that we shall see t 
growth of a number of forms of corporate organizati 
characterized by joint participation of government and priva 
interests in providing capital and management, especially : 


the field of foreign investment. 


If Private Industry Cannot, Government Must 


TopAY WE’ ARE CONFRONTED BY UNCERTAINTIES AS TO HO 
high the national income, measured in money, will rise, wh 
sort of savings habits will emerge from the war, and t 
magnitude of the private investment outlets for saving 
Whatever the actual quantities turn out to be, it will be 
necessary condition for national progress that investment ov 
lets be found adequate to balance the very large volume ( 
saving that characterizes a high level of national income. 
is my hope that private enterprise will provide these inves 
ment outlets. But if it does not, we cannot allow unemplo 
ment of funds to precipitate deflation and the unemplo 
ment of men. If private industry cannot use the funds, th 
government must. And if this policy threatens to involve 1 
in perpetual deficits, we must readjust our tax structure 
as to divert into government enterprises funds that otherwi 
would remain idle and threaten to obstruct the flow of incom 
and to upset economic stability. 

The strength of the opposition to deficit financing has bee: 
in part, an emotional reaction against a violation of anciel 
canons of financial orthodoxy. Much of this sentiment hi 
disappeared for it has been vividly demonstrated—and ni 
in the United States alone—that the strongest economy is nk 
the economy with the smallest national debt, but the econor 
which best utilizes its human and material resources. 

Perhaps more important than the opposition to defic 
spending on the grounds of broad economic principle is th 
opposition to some of the methods and some of the directior 
of government expenditure during the period of peacetim 
deficit financing. The investor, like the taxpayer, has h 
prejudices about what is to be done with his money; an 
realistic planning for future government expenditures mu 
take these prejudices into account. Some of these opinion 
furthermore, are more than prejudices. They are criter 
which any wise government, whatever its political comple: 


_ion, would do well to apply to plans for expenditure. TI 


projects must be such as to impress the people in the con 
munities where they are carried out as useful, necessary, an 
not of the. kind that can be carried out by private enterpris 
Employment on governmentally financed projects should m 
be offered at wages which will divert labor from private en 
ployers who have jobs to give. Most important of all, the 
is a justifiable prejudice in favor of careful planning and a 
ministration, and against the waste that inevitably goes 
hastily improvised plans. I hope that those who, in the 
legitimate zeal for the concentration of all our energies ¢ 
the winning of the war, are pressing for economies in n 
war expenditures will not forget this point. The wisest ec 


present moment. 


IF THERE IS A BETTER ALTERNATIVE THAN THE ONE I HA 
sought to outline for preserving our institutions, economic a 
political, and for developing our productive capacity to t 
full fruition of which I am convinced it is capable, I ha 
not been able to discover it. It is of no importance whetl 
this approach to management of our economic affairs 
labeled conservative, as I think it is, or radical, which 
others consider it. The problems which will confront 


> postwar world will be no less complex and difficult than 
se of the war period. And the problems will not change 
-n if the approach to them does. The test must always 
one of practical results. We will furnish security from 
int, assurance of a job for every able-bodied worker; we 
ll supply the great mass of our citizens with the decent 
ngs of life; give them hope and opportunity—we will do 
ese things within the framework of our institutions, as I 
lieve we can. If not we may as well be prepared for sub- 
tute forms that will encroach drastically, nay, destroy al- 
gether the private initiative and freedom of opportunity 
nich as Americans we so highly and justly prize. 


FOUR OUTLETS FOR INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 200) 


umework probably ought to be organized into a few sys- 
ns each covering a special region. The mess of overlapping 
d conflicting securities should be swept aside and rational- 
sd. During the war emergency, private railway companies 
ve demonstrated their capacity to move an immense volume 
traffic under difficult conditions. Theirs is a good record 
id represents a splendid achievement. Private operation and 
anagement of the railroads, therefore, can and should con- 
1ue, but the right-of-way and terminal facilities should be 
xvernment owned. 

Under such a program the federal government could go 
rward in periods of business slump with investment in 
idges, underpasses, terminals, and other important fixed 
pital investments. This the private railroads never have 
yne and probably cannot do. We should thus achieve the 
‘st results with private operation and management on the 
1e side and the advantages of public control of large invest- 
ent which can be used to stimulate the economy in depres- 
on periods. 


I. Rehousing of America 


VERYONE KNOWS THAT ONE THIRD OR POSSIBLY ONE HALF OF 


American people live in houses that do not meet modern | 


quirements. This calls for a gigantic rebuilding of Ameri- 
n homes; but without an ambitious urban redevelopment 
‘ogram, we cannot have an adequate housing program. 
Moreover, we know from numerous researches that con- 
dering the structure of American economic society, we can- 
at hope to have full employment in this country unless we 
ach about $25,000,000,000 a year of public and private in- 
‘stment, replacement and new. And we know from past 
perience that residential construction is far and away the 
ost important single item in a large investment program. 
In the best years of the Twenties, about $5,000,000,000 -a 
ar went into such construction. But from 1939 to 1941 
clusive, which represents the peak of residential construc- 
on during the last decade, the average was only $2,500,000,- 
0 a year. 

Housing experts, I find, are substantially agreed that if we 
ow our economy to run along after the war on such a 
mi-prosperous basis as that in 1939-41, we cannot expect 
larger volume of housing than around 600,000 units a year. 
ow the unit cost of a house is today materially lower than 
the Twenties—around $4,000 to $5,000 per unit. Thus 
e or six hundred thousand units a year would once again 
ovide an annual investment of only about $2,500,000,000. 
Consider, however, the situation should we boldly go for- 
urd with an adequate general development program to sus- 
n full employment and implement it by a rational fiscal 
licy. If in fact we set out to maintain effective demand, 
ilizing our prodigious productive resources to the full on 
natever work-week (say forty hours) the public wants, we 
ould discover that the repercussions upon the residential 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF WAR 
AND ITS AFTERMATH 


Edited by Chester W. Wright 


Seven leading authorities discuss problems of prime im- 
portance in this war and the peace to follow. First, our 
sconomic lessons from previous wars are examined; sec- 
ond, specific problems of war financing: bonds, taxes, price 
control; third, wartime centralization of economic and 
social authority; fourth, post-war reconstruction. 


Contributors are: John U. Nef, Chester W. Wright, 
Simeon E. Leland, Theodore O. Yntema, William F. Og- 
burn, Frank H. Knight, Moritz J. Bonn. ‘An excellent 
little background book for all followers of the news who 
are trying to grasp its significance.’—St. Louis Post- 


THE NEAR EAST — 


Problems and Prospects 
Edited by Philip W. Ireland 


The problems that face the United Nations arising out 
of the Near East’s diverse traditions, sympathies, racial] 
differences; conflicting claims of Arab and Jewish nation- 
alism; interests of British and French imperialism; colon- 
ization of Palestine, and many more. 


Contributors: Count Carlo Sforza, H. A. R. Gibb, Salo 
W. Baron, Charles K. Webster, and Quincy Wright. 
“These five lectures unite to form an exceedingly authori- 
tative book that is enhanced by a good appendix and 
index. For an understanding of the complexities of one 
of the most complex parts of the world, it is recom- 
mended.’’—Chicago Sun. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


@ omeday, and if God wills, may it be soon, Peace will come. 
And then for that World of Tomorrow let the Bible with its life 
saving message be taken to every home—in every land. 


The American Bible Society is ready to act for you in_ the 


necessary work of Bible distribution, of supplyin Bibles, New 
Testaments or portions of the Scriptures wherever they are needed 
and in whatever language. 

You can help “in this glorious work with actual aid to yourself 
by securing an American Bible Society Annuity Agreement which 
returns as high as 7%. 

Investigate this Plan of Christian giving at once! Send for 


the booklet “A-Gift That Lives’”—find happiness and lifelong 
security in its pages. 
tueon ] American Bible Society, | 
ASSURED Bible House, New York, N.Y. 
¥ I Please send me, without obligation, your l 
| booklet SG-1 entitled “A Gift That Lives? | 
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construction industry would be enormous. As the London 


Economist recently said, the full employment Peas aS 
peculiarly one in which “success breeds success. If workers 
t and rising 


could anticipate continuing good employmen 
wages as productivity permits, we could be sure that these 
anticipations would induce an enormous demand for modern 
houses. It would not be unreasonable to expect, for several 
decades, construction of, say, 1,500,000 units a year. This 
would provide investment outlets for $6,000,000,000 to $8,- 
000,000,000 per annum. 


IV. Regional Resource and River Valley Development 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES CAN BE CREATED AND THE PUBLIC 
welfare enhanced by a comprehensive program of regional 
development to conserve our basic wealth for the use of 
future generations and at the same time to provide a higher 
living standard for ours. 

Such a program requires that integrated resource surveys 
should be made leading to project blueprints. Such regional 
construction projects, in turn, should be included in a mov- 
ing long term program of public works and public develop- 
ment. They should be planned now so that we would be 
prepared to go ahead with them when the postwar depres- 
sion threatens. They would lay the foundation for a balanced 
and intensive development of our natural wealth and for the 
planned expansion of our economy. 

A public resource development program thus extending 
over many years and channeled in directions which open 
private investment outlets can have a profound effect in 
making an expanding and dynamic economy. 

The necessity for controlling water and land has been 
dramatically forced upon public attention in recent years by 
widespread and devastating floods, droughts, and dust storms. 
Available computations indicate that about 3,000,000,000 tons 
of soil are washed and blown out of the fields and pastures 
every year. Millions of acres of once productive land have 
been ruined by erosion. The cost in terms of lost productivity 
is estimated to run as high as $400,000,000 annually. Disas- 
trous floods cause enormous losses. The flood of 1937 in the 
Mississippi Basin caused losses of $300,000,000. The 1936 
flood in thirteen eastern states inflicted damage estimated at 
$500,000,000. Even greater losses occurred in 1937 from the 
Ohio River floods. 

Inadequate storage of water means loss of crops when 
rainfall is subnormal. Failure to control water pollution re- 
sults in disease to both humans and animals and causes in- 
dustrial damage. 

The total investment in a long range irrigation program 
designed to make full economic use of all water now inade- 
quately utilized has been estimated by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation at $5,000,000,000. The control of erosion and run- 
off on over 600,000,000 acres of present and potential culti- 
vated land has been estimated to involve an investment of 
nearly $5,000,000,000 of which more than half would be ex- 
penditures for labor and the rest for equipment, materials, 
and technical assistance. The damages from erosion are so 
great that this important part of a rural works program must 
be undertaken if we are to conserve and improve the future 
productivity of the nation. 

The wasteful depletion of our forests and certain mineral 
resources are serious. Reforestation constitutes a major area 
involving large investment outlays for public development. 

The development of electric power is one of the major 
aspects of regional and river valley development. Ours is an 
age of electric power, and power is an important key to 
economic progress. 

It is a striking fact that it is just in the states where the 
percentage of total electric current generated by hydroelectric 
facilities is highest that the electric rates are the lowest. Low 
rates result in expansion of electricity consumption, an in- 
crease in consumer’s use of all kinds of electrical appliances, 
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in industry. They are ¢t 


nomic expansion. ; 
We hace witnessed the remarkable achievements of t 


Tennessee Valley Authority in a watershed comprising 40,0! 
i d covering parts of seven states. Not on 
SEG ly contributed to tl 
has this public investment project greatly 4 
th of the nation in war; it has also fostered econom 
bees oar and rising living standards throughout the regio 
See “Soil, War, and Health,” by Russell mee Suruc 
Graphic, April 1943.] The development of ‘ eap Pe 
the programs of soil and forest conservation, the a ucti¢ 
of cheap fertilizer, the promotion of community plane 
and health activities in the region, an educational and rf 
search program designed to increase productivity ang 4 
prove production and living standards, all nae e€ 
experiment a notable one. Engineers and officials from cou 
tries all over the world visit the TVA in a continuous streal 
to study this outstandingly successful experiment. | 
Business Week (May ‘25, 1940) testified to the stimult 
which this public development project has given to prival 
enterprise. In an article entitled “TVA Aids Private Bus 
ness,” it showed how this public development project hi 
fostered new industries and opened new markets for ol 
ones, It described the increased sale of farm machinery an 
household equipment to farmers. And it concluded th 
article by saying that “What TVA has done to further nav 
gation, electric power, flood control, and soil conservation, 
aiding not only the region but private business. 
Other regions—the Columbia River, the Arkansas Valle 
the Central Valley of California, the Colorado River Basit 
and so on—present a vista of great potentialities and po 
sibilities. Development projects completed or on the way ai 
providing new hope for the populations in these areas. ] 
adequately carried out, they will lay the foundation for grez 
economic expansion. ; 
A comprehensive regional development program woul 
entail a public investment of around $2,000,000,000 per yee 
for the next generation. Such an estimate, of course, mu: 
be quite tentative, since the magnitudes involved can jonl 
be determined as the long range continuing program de 
velops. In the final analysis, it is for the peoples of eac 
region and of the nation as a whole ultimately to decide < 
each stage to what extent public funds should be investe 
in the improvement and development of their resources. ~ 
3 
A COMPREHENSIVE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM SHOUL 
be nothing short of a plan to rebuild America in the nes 
generation, to develop our latent resources, to increase ou 
productive power, and to raise the standard of living of ou 
whole people. A fatal defect in New Deal spending in th 
Thirties was its hand-to-mouth character. No one kney 
where it was going or when it would end. 
What is needed is an over-all development program i 
which the government engages to underwrite full employ 
ment and the maintenance of effective demand through th 
useful investment of public funds in the improvement an 
development of its material and human resources. If bus’ 
nessmen expect a fluctuating national income or a dé 
pressed national income at, say, $70,000,000,000, their ir 
vestment plans will be pitched to this level. On the othe 
hand, if a comprehensive long range program is mapped ou 
expectations of a high and rising level of employment ar 
income will induce business investment plans pitched on 
far higher plane. A public development program extendin 
over many years can have a profound influence upon priva' 
investment decisions. 
fori, atedsl ad ice 
erecShe | human, of raising her living standart 
wre tywhere, cannot fail to stir the imagination and chann 
e energies of a great people. a 


SO THE WILLING SHALL NOT WANT 
(Continued from page 170) 


irs of his working life, and then be assured that his last 
urs—whether or not he has been able to save enough, 
ether or not he has been fortunate in his investments— 
> not*spent in poverty and want. 


ll Employment a “MUST” 


ils IS THE OBLIGATION THAT PRIVATE INDUSTRY FACES. THIS 
the obligation that any government coming into power 
es. It is not the demand of just the submerged third of 
= nation. The following table (as of May 1942) shows 
aphically that if our postwar industrialists or our postwar 
vernmental leaders do not provide these simple basic 
ments of real social security, they will not survive. 


Which of these things do you think the federal government 
ould or should not collect enough taxes to provide for after 
2 war? 
Should Don’t 

Should Not Know 
1 old age pension for every 
izen over 65 73.8 21.7 4.5 
mpensation for everyone un- 
le to find work until he can 


d work 57.8 34.4 7.8 
edical care for everyone who 
eds it 74.3 21.0 4.7 


bs for everyone able and 
lling to work but who cannot 
t a job in private employment 67.7 25.2 Phi 


Incidentally, it is interesting that the largest “should” vote 
as tallied in response to the query on “medical care for 
erybody.” Health insurance has long been an important 
gment of the British system, including both medical care 
' general practitioners and compensation for lost time due 
sickness. It was the major field left out of our own Social 
curity Act in the mid-Thirties. This survey indicates a 
ounting interest in it. 

Let’s explore the last item further: Who wants jobs for 


eryone? What would the prosperous say if they were “ 


e only ones who had a voice in it? Here are the detailed 
sults of the question, showing breakdowns by economic 
vels: 


Upper Lower 
Middle Middle Poor 
Total Prosperous Class Class (whites) Negroes 


svernment should 
ovide jobs 67.7 52.2 54.3 67.5 78.6 86.2 
evernment should 
t provide jobs 25.2 41.6 39.3 25.1 14.2 6.7 
on’t know 7.1 6.2 6.4 7.4 UP 7.1 


It’s time we all quit worrying about whether the vastly in- 
eased political power which has come to the common man 
the last decade or two is going to be exercised to change 
dically our entire way of life. It is time we realized that 
order to keep the support of an overwhelming majority of 
ir people for a democratic, capitalistic society, we do not 
ive to disguise it with such mealy-mouthed phrases as “The 
merican Way of Life.” It is time we realized that we can 
go about our business of working and creating and per- 
ming needed services with a realization that only a tiny 
nority would like to see a form of society which failed to 
ard the hardest workers and the most proficient among us 
a greater extent than either the loafers or the incompetents. 
But it is also time we realized that if our industrial leaders 
d our governmental leaders want to preserve the best 
ments of what we've got, they must also add some other 
wer “best elements.” Full employment is one of the things 
_ the “must” list of most Americans. If our present leaders 
nnot find a way of providing it the people will seek and get 
‘w leaders who will. . 


« Henry A. Wallace » 
and Il Other Experts 


Discuss 


Christian 
(@Pases of 
} World Order; 


‘ DELAWARE 
The Merrick ER S| Lectures 


The Introductory Lecture 
Practical Religion in the World of To- 
morrow, Henry A. Wallace 


PART I—FuNDAMENTAL CHRISTIAN 
PRINCIPLES 
God and the World We Live in 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
The Christian Interpretation of Man 
Willis J. King 
The Christian View of Nature 
Edgar S. Brightman 
The Spiritual Basis of Democracy 
Umphrey Lee 
PART TI—Factors 1n Worip Orvder 
New Race Issues—G. Baez-Camargo 
Postwar World Economy 
John B. Condliffe 
The Land and Human Welfare 
Bjarne Braatoy 
Politics and Human Welfare 
Vera Micheles Dean 
The Health of the World Community 
Charles-Edward Winslow 
Christianity and the Workers of the 
World, Carter Goodrich 
Human Character and World Order 
Reinhold Schairer 


The Book Is New—and News! 


The lectures are still fresh from the 
pens of the twelve participants. 
They are widely in demand now by 
commentators, public speakers and 
students. They will be equally val- 
uable to you in your appraisal of the 
world situation. 


The Twelve Lectures 
in One Volume Only $2 


-At Your Bookstore! 


ABINGDON - COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


“Full of behind- 
the-scenes facis 
about price-con- 


THE Ge 


ONSUMER 


trol, rationing, in GOES TO WAR 


flation.”"— 


SURVEY MID- 
MONTHLY. 


By CAROLINE F. WARE, “Splendid! 
accurate, well-organized information . . - 
be found for individual or group.”—Springfield Republication. 
“Help for meeting the wartime problems of every American 


family.”—Nashville Banner. 


$2.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 FOURTH AVENUE 
02 a a ee 


The “know how” of 
living in total war | 


. A gem of terse, 
No better book can 


kk KKK KKK * 


Vanderbilt University School of Nursing 


two years college work. 


Collegiate course in Basic 


; ‘ ing, 
Courses for graduate nurses in Public Health Nurs: > 
Teaching, with field practice. Next Class August 23. 


Scholarship aid and Loans available. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Courses offered: 
Nursing Education, entrance requirement 
Next Class June 7. 

and Ward 


Apply—Office of the Dean. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC ) 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“This book * shows _ its 
watcht as @ constructive 
and important contribution 
to a nation that desper- 
ately strives to win @ 
people’s war and as des- 
perately hopes to consoli- 
date that victory in @ 
people’s peace. It should 
be read.’’ Julius H. Kly- 
man, St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post Dispatch 

“Qne cannot deny the 
power of the indictment 
-..,. an unusually valu- 
able, interesting, and sig- 
nificant study.’’ Walter 
Millis, N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune. 


“At once serious i 
urbane... . the author's 
fairmindedness is obvious. 
Isaac Stone, Washington 
Post. 

“His judicious 
of official blindness, 
idity, self-deception 
downright nonsense 
magnificent.’” James 
Powers, Boston Globe. 


This Timely Book Free! 


with 


34 WEEKS of THE Nation 


AMERICA’S LEADING LIBERAL WEEKLY SINCE 1865 


and 


chronicle 
tim- 


for only $ 2 


Here is a book of timely importance to every thinking 


American . . who wants to know the answers to these 


questions: 


Who is the State Department? 

Is it helping or hindering victory? 

Is it capable of shaping a real peace after the war? 
How did American oil get into Rommel’s tanks? 
What really happened at St, Pierre and Miquelon? 


How did the State Department get Hitler’s permission to 
send food to French North Africa? 


Why did the department force the British to let the 
“Scheherezade” sail with oil for Dakar? 


Would the problem of the State Department be solved by 
simply ‘‘tossing out the men at the top’’? 


Originally published last fall, “The Riddle of The State 
Department,” by Robert Bendiner, has now been printed 
in a special condensed Reader’s Digest size edition, with 
a new introduction. Get your copy, free! 


Coming Nation Series: 


Where Will The Money Come From? By Stuart 
Chase . . . Tomorrow’s Sky Lanes, By Keith Hutchi- 
son... How Our Enemies Fight, By Gordon Cooper. 
The Ely Culbertson World Federation Plan, By 
Louis Fischer. Also a Special Supplement on Labor, 
to appear in May . . . Special reports from England 
By Tom Wintringham, Harold Laski and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 


MR pererececieenipee at prin ences eee ee ee ON, S| aa 
: SG May : 
: Convenient Order Form! 
1 
: The Nation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City : 
| 
: Please send me 34 weekly issues of The Nation and a i 
s iree copy of “The Riddle of the State Department.” : 
1 T_enclose $2. 1 
1 
i DLT a ERS i ee se i 
1 
: BREE, RACES AS re ne F 
Pe : ' 
Rite WME eh acca. ch en eee eee ie” i 
H Foreign & Canadian postage, 70c extra : 
L | 
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THE GIST OF IT 
(Continued from page 149) 


ver, is with man on th 
planet, as illuminated in his book, “This Changin 
World” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). On the Maine coast the 
summer, Samuel S. Fels had put in writing his convic 
tion that on ample employment hangs not only the fortune 
of America but the stability of any international order that 1 
not to be bowled over by another crop of demagogues an: 


aggressors (page 162). 


[nstitute.. His prime interest, howe 


HERE WE FELT WAS A LEAD FOR ANOTHER IN ouR CALLING 
AMERICA series of Survey Graphic—and preliminary scout 
ing confirmed it. Stuart Chase was ploughing fresh groun 
in employment planning as consultant for the Twentietl 
Century Fund and we were fortunate to enlist him as archi 
tect and engineer of the project. 


Down either side of the alley the lines run, grim, silent, re 
lentless—shabby coats and white faces fading away into the dark 
ness and the rain... 

Hardly a word is spoken—only the ceaseless raising and lower 
ing of spoons, the flickering rush of hands to bread piles, the im 
tense gulping of coffee... . 

A terrible travesty upon the kindly rite of breaking bread. .. 

Strokes, these, etching “The Bread Line,” a _poen 
brought out as a two-page Survey feature in December 1914 
World War I was four months along, and the United State 
had been caught unprepared in a backwash of unemploy 
ment. The author was a young certified accountant, a gradu 
ate (1910) cum laude of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology. This was one of Mr. Chase’s first published “works, 
He is that rare hybrid, an expert whose winged words hav 
pushed out the imaginations of his generation. Witness hi 
shelf of books beginning in 1925 with “The Tragedy o 
Waste.” Witness his “Guidelines to America’s Future” (Har 
per), for the Twentieth Century Fund. The first two hav 
made a hit: “The Road We Are Traveling—1914-42” an 
“Goals for America; a Budget of our Deeds and Resources. 
A third, “Where’s the Money Coming From?” is now it 
press. 


ONE OF THE MINOR CASUALTIES OF PEARL Harsor was re 
defer this Graphic special, but we by no means shelved it 
In midsummer, a dinner conference met in Washington ot 
invitation of four members of our board whose wartim 
work brought them to the capital. Beardsley Ruml was in th 
chair. His article (page 171) is drawn from his forthcomin 
book, “Government, Business and Values,” (Harper). Ther 
were key men from War, Treasury, Labor, and other de 
partments, from the War Production Board, the Federa 
Reserve, Social Security and National Resources boards, ane 
so on. In the interval, the goal of full employment had beet 
espoused in high places both in England and the Unites 
States. There was hearty endorsement of our rounded project 
and consensus to defer it until the military situation liftec 


SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT IS DUE MEMBERS OF OUR BO 
and staff who have actively collaborated, notably Flore 
Loeb Kellogg, Beulah Amidon, and Helen Chamberlain. 


SINCE Mvnicu, EIGHT NUMBERS IN ouR CALLING A 
ICA specials have carried the challenge reaching us fro 
overseas to strengthen our own democracy at home. Si 
Pearl Harbor, three of these special numbers of Surv 
Graphic have dealt, in turn, with health, race relations, ai 
now livelihood, as war has thrown them into sharp relief 
the light of the Four Freedoms.—Paut KrLLocc, 
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The following booklets describe cer- 
tain as yet little known economic dis- 
coveries. These discoveries, however 
imperfectly described, may, from the 
perspective of history, prove to be 
even more important than any other 
events of our time. 


Opportunity for a Philanthropist. 10c post- 
paid. How an inflation-proof and defla- 
tion-proof monetary unit can be created by 
private enterprise, 


Unemployment — Scourge of Civilizations. 
10c postpaid. Its cause and cure. It is no 
longer an unsolved mystery. 


Stable Money? Why? How? 10c postpaid. 
Some little-understood facts about money 
in general and the dollar in particular. 


The Eccles Theories Versus a Sound Dollar 
10c postpaid. Erroneous financial theories 
that are leading us toward disaster. 


Permanently Curing Depressions. $1] post- 
paid. A diagnosis and prescription written 
about ten years ago. 


PROMETHEAN PRESS 
129 State St. Binghamton, N. Y. 


L..D. Must Pamphlets On 
Post-War Planning 


British Labor on Reconstruction in War and 
eG eat TOD Wier isicialaietlsicteiciaisieeinic alain sisiacavsis’s 
oo Land, Poor Land, by Stuart Chase. 


15c 
15¢ 


JERS Ee GRosaodanodsenauene aaeroe 15c 
Poor Old Competition, by Stuart Chase. 

JD Wh) ecsesdtednggbogen Rete oCOndoboenluaECoe 10¢ 
The Role of the Races In Our Future Civi- 

lization. A Symposium by Pearl Buck, 

Walter Nash, Lin Yutang, Norman Angell, 

Walter White and thirty others. 112 p. 50c 
Maximum Production: Warfare and Welfare. 


Sy POSEN SEDs? sie ss cielels eels clsloieoiereiee 15c 
The Federal Government and Function De- 
mocracy, by Harry W. Laidler. 32p. .... 10c 


Economics of Defense and Reconstruction. 
PeSyMpOsiumM., 48°. ce cccc eee since. csie eis 


A package of above 8 pamphlets for ..... $1.00 
League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


“A BASIS FOR 
CIVILIZATION ” 


By Alfred J. Snyder 


Author of “America’s Purpose” 


Now in Preparation 


THE DECLARATION PRESS 
123 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PLANNED 
PARENTHOOD 


What will be America’s post war pop- 
ulation policy—quantity or quality? 
Planned parenthood emphasizes qual- 
ity and is basic to the health and wel- 
fare of the nation. uy 
Literature, posters and exhibits on 
jlanned parenthood available, cover- 
ng the medical, religious, legal and 
iiblic health aspects. 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC. 
301 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Periodicals 


REQUIRED READING 


“Liberty Through Power: A 
Study of the United Nations” 


A Realistic Analysis of Problems 
We Face 


By Dr. Eduard Heimann 10c 


“Our State Department and 
North Africa” 


America’s Ace Foreign Correspondent 
Tells His Story 


By Edgar Ansel Mowrer 5c 


ORDER TODAY 


Union For Democratic Action 
9 East 46 Street New York City 


HEALTH AND VICTORY 
RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE 


Dorothy New, Josephine L. Rathbone and others. 

Good health depends on relaxation. A _ dis- 
cussion of methods of recuperating quickly from 
over-exertion and fatigue, of how to relax at 
will and thus balance energy expenditure Foc 


Oc 
VITALITY FOR VICTORY 


A small booklet for wartime workers who need 
to keep fit for their jobs. 
50 for $1.50 — 100 for $2.25 


THE HEALTH CODE FOR WOMEN 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


A six-point code for women in a war world. 
On an attractive 8 x 11 poster to be used in 
clubrooms, factory lounges. 

: 25 fer 50 cents 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Still available—a few copies of FITNESS 
FOR FREEDOM, sixth number of Survey 
Graphic’s Calling America Series. M. L. 
Wilson, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
says “We need in our civilian life the 
health habits you so ably outline.”” Send 
40c for one copy, a dollar for four copies 
to Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York City. 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological 
Society. In addition to papers and proceedings 
of the Society, it contains articles on sociological 


- research, news notes, book reviews, and foreign 


correspondence. 
Subscription $4.00 a year 
Special library rate, $3.00 


Address: Managing Editor, 
American Sociological Review, ; 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


For your wartime 
recreation program ... 


Two new manuals designed for entertaining 
soldiers, defense workers or groups of boys and 
girls in day or summer camps. 
STUNTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
FUN FOR THREESOMES 


Both by Ethel Bowers. Paper 50c each 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 


FOOD FOR A STRONGER AMERICA—24 
page profusely illustrated pamphlet on nu- 
trition includes articles by Paul V. McNutt, 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, Claude R. Wickard, 
A. A. Berle Jr., Frances Perkins, Dr. Thomas 
Parran. Indispensable in nutrition courses, 
Over 30,000 already sold. 

For one copy send 15c to Survey Graphic, 

112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
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Pamphlets 


New York, N. Y. 


yee 


walle el 


Public Policy Pamphlets 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


AND DEMOCRACY 


By Michael A. Heilperin. A presentation 
of the reasons why the automatic mechan- 
isms of the economic market must play a 
prominent role in a liberal society. 


WAR AS A FACTOR 
IN HUMAN PROGRESS 


By Graham Hutton. Contributes to a bet- 
ter understanding of the desperate crisis in 
which western civilization finds itself and 
to a hopeful attitude towards the future. 


“CAPITALISTIC WARMONGERS”’ 


A MODERN SUPERSTITION 

By Walter Sulzbach. Do capitalists cause 
wars? Mr, Sulzbach answers this question 
by discussing the reasons for this belief 
and their fallacies. 


THE FUTURE OF PEACE 

By H. M. Kallen. Mr. Kallen examines 
the basic philoscphy underlying peace which 
the peacemakers must keep before them at 
the conference table. 


Write for a complete fist of 2 
37 Public Policy Pamphlets. D¢ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


NEW 
HANDBOOK FOR 
NATURALIZATION WORKERS 


A practical manual containing latest in- 
formation on changes in laws and regula- 
tions concerning naturalization and citi- 
zenship effective since January 13, 1941] 


Written by 
Esther Beckwith and Helen Katz 


Stiff Cover Price 50¢ 


National Council of Jewish Women 
1819 Broadway New York City 


INDISPENSABLE for the 
STUDENT OF WAR 


THE U.S.S.R. AT WAR 


50 Questions—50 Answers 
48 Page Pamphlet 100 


NEW WALL MAP OF THE U.S.S.R. 


28" x 44” in color showing boundaries of June, 
1941—locations of new Soviet industry—transpor- 
tation systems—new war cities—etc. ........ 50c 


order from 


THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN 
INSTITUTE 


56 West 45th Street New York City 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
THE POST-WAR WORLD 
by Alvin H. Hansen 
INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION AFTER THE WAR 
by Max Lerner 


Two timely pamphlets, just published, 

containing background essay, problem 

analysis, study aids, bibliographies. 
Each, 60 pp., 30 cents. 


National Council for the 
Social Studies 


NEA Building | Washington, D. C. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRapuic ;] 


Survey Readers are cordially in- 
vited to the L.I.D. Conference on 


“Freedom From Want’’ 


McAlpin Hotel, New York City 


Saturday morning and noon, May 8, 1943 


Speakers at lunch include: R. J. Thomas, 
President Automobile Workers; Robert 
J. Watt, International Representative, 
A.F.L.; Eveline M. Burns, National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Carter Goodrich, 
Chairman of Governing Board, I.L.O.; 
John L. Childs; Mark Starr. 


Panel participants include: Margaret 
Bondfield, Michael M. Davis, I. S. Falk, 
F. Ernest Johnson, Bruno Lasker, Na- 
thaniei Minkoff, Norman Thomas, E. J. 
Coil, and others. 


For further information write to 
League for Industrial Democracy 
112 E. 19 Street, New York City 


Luncheon $2.00 
Panel Discussions—5S0c 


12:45 noon 
10:00 A.M.—12:30 


THE SATURDAY FORUM 
LUNCHEON GROUP 


Meets Weekly at 12:45 P.M. 
Hotel Woodward, B’way at 55 St., 
New York 


May Ist—WASHINGTON MOVES TO- 
WARD A REAL DEMOCRACY 


Speaker: Joseph Clark Baldwin; 
Chairman: Arthur Garfield Hays. 


May 8th—INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION 


Speaker: General Victor A. Yakhantoff, Au- 
thor of ::Eyes on Japan’’, ‘‘The Chinese 
Soviets’, ‘‘Russia and the Soviet Union in 
the Far East’’. Noted Lecturer. Authority 
on Far Eastern Affairs. 

Chairman: Max Levin, Lecturer on Economics 
and Labor History. President, Ambijan. 


May 15th—A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 


Speaker: Dr. Harry F. Ward, Prof. Emeritus 
of Christian Ethics Union Theological 
Seminary of New York. 

Chairman: Prof. Herman Epstein, Noted 
Pianist, Music Critic and Commentator. 

General Membership $1.00 and up 
Sustaining Membership $5.00 and up 
Admission to Lecture for non members 50c 
Members—25c—Special Rates for Students 


Address Inquiries 


MRS. EVA ROBIN 
340 West 72nd Street, New York 
Schuyler 4-2957 


UT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books —— 


supplied: also family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, alj languages. 
Send us your list of wants—no obligation. We 
report promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY 
OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. E New York City 


—_—_—_—_——————— 


BOOKSTORE 


—————— 


HOME LIBRARY BOOKSTORE, 9116 Ker- 
cheval, near Holcomb, Detroit, established 
1931. Open afternoons, evenings. Books, 
new, used, bought and sold. Postcards 
answered. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showi Pata hunded 
heantifgl dane, oe 


ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


BOOK BARGAINS 


30% TO 70% REDUCTIONS on books of all 
Pee Winleal” SSoREE BS 
Fifth Avenue, New York. -_* 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey G 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
METERING 


COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service Letter Company 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE—NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE—BARCLAY 17-9033 


INDIAN PIPE 


original Virginia antique, two long stems, 
historic booklet, directions, enjoyment, and 
care. Rustic container, postage prepaid. 


PAMPLIN PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 
CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $4.00, Grapefruit $4.00, 
Tangerines $4.00, Mixed Fruit $4.00. Half 
Bushels $2.35. Lemons and _ Seedless 


Limes $3.50 half bushel. 
Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKETT, Sebring, Florida 


CAMP 


VICTORY GARDENS plus CAMP LIFE 


Small group—Boys 12 to 16 years 
Week-ends in May—All summer 
12 weeks $160 
Several half scholarships 
Swimming, tennis and other sports. 
LOCUST FARM 
Poughquag, New York (near Pawling) 


RESORTS 
ae ee 


BREEZEMERE FARM near Penobscot Bay 


Roomy three-story house, electricity, modern 
bathrooms, large airy bedrooms, recreation cot- 
tage with fireplace and porch. Modern cottages 
with screened porches and_ fireplaces. Central 
sun porch dining room. Sail and motor boats, 
cruising, picnics, fishing, Home cooking, special 
blueberry treats from our own bushes, fresh 
milk, eggs, chicken and vegetables from farm 
and variety of fresh fish and lobsters from bay. 


Room and board, $20 to $25 a week. 
May | to October |. 


Wit meet train or bus. 
For circulars and further information 
write to: 


Mrs. Thurman Gray, South Brooksville, Me. 


MERRIEBROOK 
Poughquag, New York 
(70 miles from New York) 
Pre-revolutionary home in 
the rolling hills of Dutchess 
County, offers peace and 
quiet, well-prepared food 
and all modern comforts, 
to a few cultured adults. 
Open all year. Weekly and 
monthly rates. References, 
Tel. North Clove 2583 _ 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


STEIN, INC 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising 
group work, instutional, casework 


and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Well trained case worker with experience im 
psychiatric and child guidance work. Apply 
Tewish Welfare Society, 423 Smith Tower 
Annex, Seattle, Washington. 


HEAD WORKER with full experience in group 
work; man not subject to draft, or woman 
for settlement. Adequate salary, interesting 
possibilities. Write Harry H. Spencer, Presi 
dent, South Brooklyn Neighborhood Houses, 
62 Jcralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
phone Cu. 6-3810. 


Boys Worker Wanted. Settlement House west. 
ern Pennsylvania. Draft exempt, eligible if 
experienced as Camp Counselor, in Scouting 
or like field. 7859 Survey. 


Experienced case worker. Also have two past 
tions open for student in training. Salary will 
be commensurate with experience offered, but 
student in training will pay $125 per month 
AB. or BS. degree sufficient fcr consideration, 
Also, opening for psychometrist at $200 pe 
month. -Children’s Aid Society, 71 W. War 
ren Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED Supervisor of Case Work in a chile 
caring agency in New England. 225 childrez 
under care. 85 in study home; remainder & 
foster homes. Must have more than 3 years 
experience as supervisor. Good salary. 786] 
Survey. 


Well trained psychiatric case worker for work 
in a child guidance agency. Opportunity foi 
intensive psychiatric case work under direc 
supervision of a nationally outstanding chile 
psychiatrist. Good salary. Apply Jewist 
Child Guidance. Bureau, 682 High Street 
Newark, New Jersey. \ 


Psychiatric Case Worker, preferably with som 
experience in child guidance. Apply Chile 
Guidance Home, 3149 Harvey Avenue, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED: Position as Executive Secretary fo 
public relations by educated and experiences 
woman. Degree in economics, lecturer, orgafl 
izer of discussion groups, research and 

tical experience. Will travel. Hobby, makinj 

economics understandable tc the layman. c 

dress P.O. Box 1809, Spokane, Washington. © 


Young woman, eighteen, high school graduate 
taking business course which includes shor 
7862 Survey. 


PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
which professional nurses take in the bette 
ment of the world. Put it in your librar 


$3.00 a_year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., Ne 
York, N. Y 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, thesis, speeches, ; 
search, yeeian: biblineranhies! etc. Om 
twenty years’ experience serving busy 
fessional 


hand wishes position. 


rsons. Prompt service extende 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 
Phonograph Courses, Mail Orders. All 
guages. Bought, Sold, Rented. Rea 
Booklet G. LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 East | 
St., New York. . 
RATES 


Classified Advertising 
Display* sis. ke 
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DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


ERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS, 129 FE. 52 St., New York City 
Research and study organization now con- 
centrating on the post-war problems of the 
Pacific area. Through affiliation with similar 
councils in other Allied countries around the 
Pacific, its periodical the Far Eastern Survey, 
its books and pamphlet series have unique 
materials for the student and lay reader. 
Latest publications: War and Peace in the 
Pacific ($1.25), Labor in Australia (5c) and 
Alaska Comes of Age (15c). Information 
about membership and other publications on 
request. 


LERICAN FRIENDS OF CERMAN FREEDOM, 
120 East 16 Street, New York City. Dr. 
Reinhcld Niebuhr, Chairman. An association 
of Americans which supports the struggle for 
democracy of anti-Hitler German 


eee n oups 
and distributes information about German 
conditions to the American public. Publica- 


tions; INSIDE GERMAN REPORTS, based on 
confidential information, in RE: GERMANY. 
A critical Bibliography. 


(ERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Main- 
tains civilian relief operations in war zones, 
nctably England; China; Casablanca; Mo- 
rocco; Hawaii; assists refugees and aliens 
in the United States, Portugal, and Latin 
America; offers counseling and placement 
services for interned or resettled Japanese 
Americans; enrolls students and other vol- 
_ unteers for socially significant work projects; 
s Institutes of International Rela- 
tions to promote study of economic, social 
and religious for peace and post-war 
reconstruction; cooperates with other_ re- 
li organizations in administering Civil- 
ian Public Service Camps for conscientious 
objectors. 


ace 1917 AMERICAN CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protecticn of rights of 
ews. Activities now embr situation in 
nited States, Latin-America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
5 Semitic propaganda, 
discrimina la 


: 
a 
* 


with the gress, an Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewis with a view to establishing 
basis on be 

cf war. 


, engaged, together with World Jewish 
in political negotiations with demo- 
ernments with a view to securing 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national Jew- 

ish service and fraternal osxanization whose 
program embraces maniiglid-sativities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war 
relief, education, community and social serv- 
ice, inter-faith good will, defense cf Jewish 
rights and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 
including women’s auxiliaries and junior 
lems K Street, N. W., Washington, 


CAMPAIGN FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT — 
Room 811, 166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
IlL Established 1937. Engages in educa- 
tional and political work for a non-military 
federation of all Nations — democratic in 
structure. Immediate programs: calling of a 
Provisional World Government, and estab- 
lishment of a Congressional Peace Aims 
Commission leading to international discus- 
sion of Peace Aims. Publications: ph- 
lets and an occasional bulletin—World Fed- 
eration—Now. 


CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC UNION—i05 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. Secretary, Helen Alfred. 
Organizes popular support of international 
lending, trade, banking and currency agen- 
cies as integral services of an economic union 
of nations to insure a just and lasting peace. 
Membership $3. Open to all interested in 
promoting such world cooperation. 


CONSUMERS UNION, 17 Union Square, New 

York, N. Y. Membership in this non- 

ofit testing organization operated by and 

Ee consumers includes Bread & Butter 

(every week); Consumers Union Reports 

(every month) of which annual 384-page 
Buying Guide is one issue. $4 for 1 yr. 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL _ACTION —An 
ency of the Congregational (Christian 
Charities of the United States which pro- 
motes the study of economic social 
problems, both naticnal and international. 
Publishes magazine Social Action, 10 issues 
a year. Each number presents car re- 
search on special problems of contemporary 
interest. Subscription price $1.00 per year. 
Separate copies 15c each. For further informa- 
tion, address—289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION— A nationwide 
organization, founded twenty-four years ago 
which provides the neoeke of the. United 
States with impartial and accurate informa- 
tion on American foreign policy through pub- 
lications, meetings as y radio pro- 


m. 
ications: Foreign Policy — (semi- 
eer aoe dee a 
Headline Books Gixa year); Study Packets. 
Le nea privil aioe 22 Eas 
Street, Dept. D., New York, N. Y. © 


nd 


THE GOLDEN RULE ASSOCIATION—I ncorpo- 
rated March 1929 by special act of the 
Legislature of the State of New York, 
serves the American public as “a people’s 
foundation,” rendering to the average citi- 
zen a service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. This includes: 1, Study of 
needs as to strategic importance; 2, Stew- 
ardship educaticn and stimulation of in- 
creased giving by promotion of (a) Inter- 
national Golden Rule Week, (b) Golden 
Rule Observance of Mothers’ Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, (c) Religion and 
Welfare Program; (d) Daily Remembrance 
of War Sufferers Through Coin-a-Meal 
Globes; 3, Allocations of relief and welfare 
funds as grants-in-aid to institutions and 
agencies recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee; 4, Administration of trust funds for 
hilanthropic purposes. These funds may 
be contributed as (a) Unconditional gifts, 
(b) Memorial gifts and funds, (c) Gifts 
on the annuity plan, (d) Private benevolent 
funds, (e) Bequests by will. Charles V. 
Vickery, President, 60 Fast 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 
—1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1901. Promotes the orderly de- 
velopment, conservation and use of the na- 
tion’s water afid land resources. Studies 
flood control, navigation, irrigation, etc., 
Projects. Cooperates with waterways as- 
sociations throughcut the S. Annual 
conventions; special sessions, group and sec- 
tional meetings. Publications: Bulletins, 
resolutions, committee reports, news releases, 
etc. Annual membership dues: $5 to $200. 


— 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Clarence W. Failor, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City, is the professional crganization 
for counselors and others engaged and in- 
terested in vocational guidance, and the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine. $3.50 a year. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
rojects—Bi-monthly illustrated Magazine— 
Gxieuive bulletin and leaflet service—Engi- 
neering, legal and technical advice—Con- 
ducts educational campaigns—Aids munici- 
pal, state and federal governments and 
progressive groups. Samples and literature 
on application. Send 10c for postage. Ad- 
dress: 4131 N. Keeler Ave., Geaee 


ea 


onthly, 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Ct 
Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science 


Accelerated Program 
Academic Year Opens June 16, 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1943 


The Function of a Psychologist in a ear yh 


a SRLS oelalaNdilo ie fee (sl a6 (ejis ew) 010 wie: 6a) 6 (616 (6 06) 88 


Coordination of Case Work and Cottage Services in a 


Training School ..........-+-+-+++++: Elinor H. Steel 
Is Dull Normal Intelligence a Contraindication for Psycho- 
therapy, 2 eee teste os alae Steno etne Lillian A. Glassman 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania 
CRISES IN SOCIAL WORK—1943 


Summer Institute 
June 15—June 25, 1943 


Open to 60 administrators, supervisors and experi- 
enced workers in public and private agencies. 
_ Five morning seminars defining the func- 
tional approach to current problems in social 
case work, supervision and administration. 
Leaders: Kenneth L. M. Pray, Virginia P. 
Robinson, Jessie Taft, Rosa Wessel, Almena 
Dawley. 


_Afternoon Round Tables, with papers by 
distinguished guests, followed by discussion 
on controversial issues in social work prac- 
tice, in relation to specialized fields and to 
other forms of service. 


Evening Lectures by authoritative speak- 
ers on basic problems. 


Special announcements available on request to 
Miss Margaret Bishop 
Secretary for Admissions and Registrar 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


announces 


Wartime Program 
1943-1944 
Summer Trimester—June 28-October 14 
Fall Trimester—October 18-February 10 
Spring Trimester—February 14-May 31 


Curriculum adapted to war and post-war services 
Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Community Organization Work 


Social Research 
Public Welfare Administration 


Qualified students accepted for one or more trimesters. 


Students may apply for entrance at any trimester. 


Fellowships available in various fields of specialization 
for both beginning and advanced students. 


Advanced students are eligible to apply for 
American Red Cross Fellowships in the approved 
specializations of medical social work and psy- 
chiatric social work. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK ; 


Professional Education for Social Services 
in Public and Private Agencies 


Academic Year 1943-1944 
June 28 
October 4 


December 27 
March 20 


Summer Quarter 
Fall Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


A Two-Year Program Leading to the Degree of M.S. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Mass. — 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Department of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Professional Curriculum—Specializa- 
tion in Case Work, Group Work, Administration, — 
Community Relations and Research. 


Undergraduate Preprofessional Curriculum—Prepares fon 
graduate study and for War-Time positions of a 
Junior Professional Grade. : 


Registration: August 26 and 27, 1943 
Address inquiries to: 
Mrs. Mary Clarke Burnett 


Head, Department of Social Work 


oot Ge a 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE SEMINARS 
August 2 to 14, 1943 


ADVANCED CASE WORK, DISCUSSING THE 
APPLICATION OF PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 
TO SOCIAL CASE WORK. 


Dr. Robert Waelder and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


PSYCHIATRY AS APPLIED TO PROBLEMS OF 
SUPERVISION. 


Dr. Temple Burling and Miss Beatrice H. Wajdyk. 


CHILD WELFARE. 
Dr. Robert Waelder and Mrs. Henrietta L. Gordon. 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


THE NORTH CAROLINA 
COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 


ANNOUNCES ACCELERATED COURSES 
. LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The demand for trained librarians is greater than the 
supply. 
- HOME ECONOMICS 


Teachers and Dietitians are needed now and will be 
needed after the war. 


. COMMERCE, ACCOUNTING, ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND PERSONNEL 


The demand for trained people in these fields is far 
greater than the supply. 
. LAW 


Young women will find that Law will be an inviting 
field for them especially after the war is over. 


Strong undergraduate and 
graduate courses in all fields. 


‘egistration in any field is open to men and women. 


Summer School starts June 7, 1943 
The Fall term starts September 15, 1943 
Application may be made now for either term. 


or further information address: 


James E. Shepard, President 
N. C. College for Negoes 
Durham, North Carolina 


Spring Courses 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Philosophy in the Twentieth Century 
WEDNESDAYS 8 P. M. 


Apr. 14 Henri BERGSON May 5 DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
pr. 21 George SANTAYANA | May 12 John DEWEY ih ; 
Avr. 28 William JAMES MAY 19 Bertrand RUSSELL 


Fee: $3.50 for course. 75¢ single admission 


LABOR, THE WAR, AND 1944 


A series of lectures on labor’s foreign and domestic 
problems. 

Tuesdays 8:30, beginning April 27. 

JULIUS MANSON, chairman and discussion leader. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE 


Two conversational courses. 

Elementary: Thurs. 7, beginning April 15. 
Advanced: Tues. 7, beginning April 13. 
ELIAS TARTAK 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


How to say what you mean and make it understood. 
Thurs. 8:30 beginning April 15. 
AUGUST CLAESSENS. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIALISM 


Will help you understand the differences between 
‘National Socialism’, ‘Communist Socialism’ and 
Democratic Socialism. 

Thursdays 8:30 P.M. beginning April 1 
ALGERNON LEE and AUGUST CLAESSENS. 


Write for detailed Bulletin S 


Rand School 7 East 15th St. 


Algonquin 4-3094 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The curriculum of the New York School of Social 
Work consists of a combination of courses, re- 
search, and field work in social agencies involved 
both directly and indirectly in the war effort. The 
normal program covers six quarters or eighteen 
months and leads to the degree of Master of Sci- 
ence. Since a Summer quarter has for years been 
an integral part of the School program, further ac- 
celeration has not seemed possible. 


Two-week institutes focused on problems of social- 
work practice in war-time are being offered in the 
summer for experienced or volunteer social workers. 


Application date for Fall Quarter—June 2, 1943. 
‘Fall Quarter, October 1-December 23, 1943. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East 22nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


1943 Summer Program 


in 


Two Terms 


June 14 — August 7 
August 10 — September 25 


Open to Beginning Students 
and Experienced Workers 


Special Courses in Wartime 
Group Work and Recreation 


June 21 — August 7 
eS 


For full information write 


Admissions Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Wel tibeveeGrO GLE Gre 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


THE STEP FROM WAR TO WORK—iull time 
and permanent—is one that will brook no selfish or 
prejudiced ambitions against class, group or race. 
Honesty of purpose, grounded in general human 
welfare and sustained by a continuous willingness 
to sacrifice something personal and vital to the 
highest common good is the only»way and_ the 
smallest price to the goal WILEY COLLEGE 
rededicates its energies and influence to the attain- 
ment of this goal, at home as well as abroad. 


E. C. McLeod, President 
Marshall, Texas 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR WAR-TIMB 
AND POST-WAR SOCIAL WORK 


By acceleration, the com i ini 
ies y goer teers plete professional training may 
Beginning students may enter on May 24, 1943. 
WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
_ For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
sional degree. : 
Public welfare workers, child welfare workers, and 
others gro te = ee for part-time study or 
o are allowed educati i ; 
STG. Nag tional leave may begin their pro- 
For information and catalogue, apply to 
Ses Richard K, Conant, Dean 
84 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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GAMMON 
THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


The outstanding Negro Theological Seminary in 
America for the training of ministers 


and other Christian workers 


COURSES OF STUDY 


1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 
and open to college graduates. 


2. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Education, and open to women who have had at least 
two years of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 


3. The Department of Missions provides training for men 
and women for service in the Foreign Missionary Field. 


For further information write: 


PRESIDENT WILLIS J. KING 
Gammon Theological Seminary 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIVING 
Formerly styled 


The Neuro-Psychiatric Institute 
of the Hartford Retreat 


Interesting opportunity is available to 
women and men with an interest in soci- 
ology and psychology. The training and 
practical experience gained here is a val- 
uable preparation for post-war time when 
the great work of reconstruction and so- 
cial rehabilitation will require many work- 
ers experienced in this specialized field of 
psychological medicine. 


Complete maintenance is furnished, plus 
$50 or $60 a month while learning and 
gaining experience with salary increases 
and promotional opportunities. 


Send for booklet and information to 


General Director of Nursing 
The Institute of Living 
200 Retreat Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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to be regained, that the morale that is based upon 
physical health must be strengthened so that it re- 
covers staunchly from the set-backs that are inevitable 
on the long road to victory. 


THE WILL TO WORK AND THE WILL TO WIN 
Only through physical fitness that engenders an in- 
vincible will to work and will to win can we turn 
our material and economic advantages into effective 
weapons for our armed forces to hurl at the enemy in 
devastating volume. 

The will to work must be strengthened through bal- 
ancing recreational activities. The will to win must be 


built till it towers over every obstacle. 


Both management and labor have manifested a 


a Zz 
R eS ¢ iq © e t ll re) ri recognition of their responsibilities to the members of 


their industrial communities and to the nation at war. 


‘| | 
| S a se r l re ) ul S INITIATIVE WELCOME FROM ANY SOURCE 


Initiative from any source will find advisory and co- 


B U Ss I N E S S operative facilities ready and waiting. For those in 


responsible positions who have still to establish a 
basic Industrial Recreation Program in any plant, 


by L. B. ICELY, President 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


technical guidance is 
available in convenient per 
form. If you care to have 


Under the strain of war, physical fitness is more than such material, I shall be Aer RY: 


ever important to every industry and to every individual. glad to have you address Cy 
Recreation, like every other aspect of American life, your request to me at 
must assume its proper place in the war effort and the Chicago office of | 


must be organized solely on the basis of its contribu- Wilson Sporting Goods 
tion to the war effort. } Co., 2037 N. Campbell if 
By. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
WAR IS CALLOUS TO PHYSICAL DEFICIENCY 
Neither the medical facilities nor industrial time are e \ 
any longer available for the pampering of physical } 
ee in this life and death struggle of our nation. It’s Wilson Today in Ml ipower 


And so closely drawn is the battle, so vast the ground Sports Equipment 


Investment in Tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and 
wagon from Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a 
little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich 
soil of his new homesteaded land on the 
north bank of the Minnesota river. Long be- 
fore the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the 
man who planted them was dead—another 
John Fletcher, a son, gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. 
This fall, grandson John Fletcher III har- 
vested and sold a hundred bushels of black 
walnuts from the towering trees that came 


out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your chil- 
dren? Then plant your tree in a free country, 
where a man is master of his own fate, where 
individual rights and privileges are written so 
all can understand, where plans can be based 
on freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed 
by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America 
great breathe vigorous life into everything 
her citizens do today. For us at General Mills, 
they inspire all our pioneering in manufac- 
ture, all our research in foods and vitamins, 
all our plans for the future. To guard them, 
we pledge our tireless vigilance. 


ssm>—_GENERAL MILLS, 


